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STARTING THEM RIGHT 


One of the greatest of American freedoms is the right to keep and bear 
arms. Guaranteed by our Constitution, little hindered by our present day 
laws, and generally accepted as a beneficial liberty, the right to own and 
use lethal weapons is so commonly considered inherent by most Americans 
that abuse of the privilege, enjoyed by few other peoples of the world, is not 
uncommon. 


The strongest advocates of this freedom, perhaps, are too young to ap- 
preciate its full meaning. Normal American boys naturally want guns. From 
the cap pistols to the 20 gauges, the budding Boones, Carsons, or Codys dream 
of having their own “six-shooter” and “long rifle.” And in this era of modern 
manufacturing skill, powerful, accurate and deadly weapons have easily 
become within the reach of all. The number of small-bore rifles and air guns 
in the hands of carefree youths has increased tremendously in recent years. 


Unfortunately, the teaching of safe gun handling has not kept pace with the 
needs of these young marksmen. 


The dangerousness of the present day high velocity air rifle or .22 caliber 
rifle should not be underrated. A BB pellet is easily capable of killing a song- 
bird, breaking a pane of glass, or causing painful human injury—even loss 
of eyesight—at close ranges. Packages in which .22 caliber bullets are sold 
bear the warning “Dangerous up to one mile.” 


With the coming of warm weather and vacation time, youngsters take to 
the outdoors—often carrying these small weapons. In the carefree minds of 
some, the responsibilities of handling potentially dangerous weapons rest 
lightly. Songbirds, telephone insulators, or sometimes playmates—all are easy 
targets for the unthinking. And when a person is injured or property damaged 
through irresponsible acts, boys who did the shooting are usually called 
“Juvenile delinquents.” 


Actually, these acts should be charged to “delinquent parents” who shirk 
their responsibility. Any boy old enough to own a firearm or air gun is also 
old enough to be taught how to handle and use his gun safely. The lack of 
such training is the greatest threat to our right to bear arms freely. Much 
anti-firearms legislation generates from newspaper accounts of small-bore 
rifle or air gun accidents, some of which are most tragic, all of which are 
easily prevented through proper training. 


Most people do not object to grown boys having a .22 rifle or an air gun 
in order to learn the proper use and safe handling of firearms. Certainly, a 
start must be made somewhere but it should always be under proper super- 
vision of parents or capable, interested sportsmen. The killing power lies in 
the guns but the responsibility for the proper training in the safe handling of 
them by juveniles rests with the parents. 


TEACH YOUNG AMERICA HOW TO HANDLE FIREARMS SAFELY! 
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] William Parrett, one of our Game Land The following is a story received from E. 
workers, while trapping fox on Game Lands ___H. Hickoff, Emporium: While hunting on the 

No. 28 near Hallton. succeeded in capturing a farm of Pius Kutz, a Cooperator on Farm 
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AVE you ever tried “counting sheep” for insomnia? 

If you are bothered with this perplexing problem 
which is common among late-at-night coffee drinkers and 
people who worry or can’t relax, it is suggested that you 
try a new plan to fall into the arms of Morpheus. It may 
be too slow a job to count sheep going through an open 
gate or over a low fence, so try counting deer—just the 
deer killed in Pennsylvania on the last day of the 1949 
season, when antlerless deer were legal. There were 84,121 
deer killed during ten hours of hunting on that day, or 
140 deer a minute. Deer passing before your mind’s eye 
at that rate would at least make you dizzy, if it didn’t in- 
duce real sleep. To bring the illustration to finer points, 
imagine an average of two and one-third deer passing be- 
fore you in a parade every second for an entire day. That’s 
a lot of deer in anybody’s language. 


_ We may analyze the deer kill from another angle—area 
instead of time. It represents an average for the entire 
State of one and four-fifths deer for each square mile. 
There were almost 5,000 square miles in the seven coun- 
ties closed by abrogation proceedings. Out of the remain- 
ing 40,000 square miles in Pennsylvania, by being very 
liberal, we may estimate that 26,000 square miles repre- 
sents the deer territory, or the area on which one might 
expect to kill a deer. Therefore, we may conclude that 
there were three and one-fifth antlerless deer killed on an 


average for‘each square mile of potential deer country on 
December 10. 


Actually, it would be more fair to estimate the “true 
Geer range” of Pennsylvania open for antlerless deer hunt- 
ing on December 10 as comprising 15,000 square miles. To 
be on the safe side, this figure is higher than that given in 
Richard Gerstell’s articles on “The Pennsylvania Deer 
Problem in 1938.” It would, therefore, mean that there 
Were 9.6 deer killed to a square mile on an average for 
the State. In one of the principal deer counties the kill 
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was 6.8 deer per square mile; in another big game county 
8.6 per square inile, and in the county where the kill was 
the highest the average was 12 deer to the square mile, or 
one deer killed in a one-day season on each 53 1/3 acres. 
These three sets of figures are given for the entire coun- 
ties, and do not represent any deductions for towns, farms, 
or any other areas. The last one is quite likely a record 
difficult to surpass in any state for a one-day season. 

We must remember that this happened in a state with 
a population of approximately 11,000,000 and a density of 
245 people to the square mile; with 169,000 farms and the 
second largest farm population in the United States; a 
state that ranks first in the nation in fifty important in- 
dustries, which produces more power than any other state; 
ranks first in coal production and with a state-maintained 
primary and secondary highway system totalling 40,000 
miles. 

How many hunters were in the field on December 10? 
Well, that is anyone’s guess. At least 46,602 deer hunters 
had alréady killed a buck during the previous eleven-day 
antlered deer season and were, therefore, not entitled to 
kill an antlerless deer. If there were 325,000 hunters for 
antlerless deer, and that is likely a fair estimate, then one 
deer was killed for every three and eight-tenth hunters 
in one day, or each hunter’s average portion would have 
been at least a quarter of a deer. 

How about the safety of the sport amidst all that con- 
centration of hunters? The records show that there were 
one fatal and twenty-three non-fatal accidents that day. 
These figures are entirely too high, of course. There 
should not have been any accidents. How many accidents 
would there have been if 325,000 players participated in 
football games in one day? That would be 7,386 games, 
with 14,772 teams and 22 men playing on each team at 


(Continued on Page 26) 








Song of the Swamp 


By N. R. CASILLO 


HE swamp was redolent with the smell 

of growing things; the gummy buds of 
many deciduous trees as well as the resin- 
ous ones of the evergreens distilling an aro- 
matic combination which strangely harmon- 
ized with the effluvium of muck and sedge. 


It was spring. The air, the birds, the 
trees—everything’ advertised it. A cardinal 
in a tall red maple, undaunted by the nearby 
screams of a redtail hawk, loudly proclaimed 
it. 

Chewinks or ground robins industriously 
scratched among the dry leaves like so many 
miniature chickens, their chestnut-red sides 
frequently reflecting glints of light as the 
warm, friendly sun hit the bright patches of 
color. A flicker chattered from atop 4 
blasted beech. 

The trees were aglow with the warm yet 
evanescent tints of springtime witchery. At 
the edge of the hardwoods where a pro- 
fusion of trout lilies erected their yellow 
heads, the tall woody growths gradually 
diminished both in size and density until 
they were at last replaced by the seered, 
gray grasses of the open marshland. But, 
even here spring flaunted its colors in every 
clump of red-ozier dogwood and speckled 
alder. 

In a grass tussock on the edge of a bay 
just north of Fricke’s Woods in Pymatuning 
Refuge, a pair of Canada geese had built a 






































nest, a bulky structure of coarse grasses 
and sedges all but covering the bit of solid 
ground upon which it rested. 

The goose, practically invisible as she sat 
low on the nest, turned her head in the di- 
rection of her ever watchful mate as he 
slowly cruised about on a patch of sparkling 
blue water; his head erect, intelligent eyes 
peering deep into the surrounding thickets 
and windrows of flattened sedges. The 
great, gray bird was not only a faithful 
watcher, but also an efficient one. ; 

For almost a minute the gander fixedly 
gazed at a spot where he had noted a slight 
movement. Then he turned away only to 
return to it again. Just as he was about to 
dismiss the incident as unimportant, a young 
muskrat came stroking out of an open lead 
penetrating far back into the fallen swamp 
growths. The gander quickly dropped his 
guard as though embarrassed that so unim- 
portant a creature should have caused him 
so much concern. On the other hand, he 
knew only too well that the price of sur- 
vival for both himself and his charges was 
one of eternal vigilance. As though to for- 
get the matter he struck fiercely at a pass- 
ing carp, sending the fish scurrying for 
deeper water. 

The mysterious fears of the night together 
with the more realistic ones of hungry pred- 
ators as they prowl about for food, are 
quickly if only temporarily forgotten by the 
creatures that are hunted; the friendly day- 
light assuring them that theirs is a measure 
of safety until darkness once again returns. 
As the young sun mounted higher into the 
heavens the brooding goose _ contentedly 
shuffled her feathers and settled lower into 
the nest. Her mate, resting on a low mud- 
flat, methodically preened his feathers as the 
lively warmth of the sun worked its magic. 


By mid-afternoon of that brilliant spring 
day the so-called Bullistown pine plantation 
adjacent to the town of Linesville, was 
agleam with the rise of resinous sap, the 
trees reveling in the combination of warmth, 
abundant water and active chlorophyll. At 
the edge of the pines where a tiny penin- 
sula jutted out into the waters of the upper 
or refuge lake, a ruffed grouse had located 
its nest in the exposed rhizomes of a clump 
of interrupted ferns. 


It was a conspicuous spot for a grouse 
nest, the leafless branches of the few scat- 
tered hardwoods and some black alders pro- 
viding but scant cover. But even now the 
unfurling fiddlebacks promised an abundance 
of cover by the time incubation was started. 
As it was, only the most discerning eyes 
could pick out the spot, the hen grouse 
covering the six eggs already laid, being one 
of the most efficiently camouflaged of wild 
creatures. If one looked long enough and 
hard enough he might pick out the twin 
glints of the alert eyes. Excluding that bare 
Possibility, the only sure way for a predator 
to find the nest was to stumble on to it. 
The Bullistown grouse were, in a sense, 
Pioneers. Decades ago when the area was 
cleared, the grouse living there were driven 
out, most of them taking up their inter- 
Tupted lives on the heavily wooded hills east 
of Linesville. More recently, when the 
Bullis family was compelled to move out 
because of the newly created reservoir, the 


Temaining unflooded areas were planted to 
pines, 


Accordingly, the considerable stand of 
thrifty trees recreated the conditions so be- 
loved of grouse; thick coniferous cover, 
fringed by thin stands of mixed hardwoods 
scattered clumps of haws, a few native apple 
trees and the inevitable moss carpet and 
other resilient growths underlying it all. 

So, back in 1947, it was not surprising 
when game protector Ray Sickles while out 
on a regular patrol, flushed several of the 
birds as they fed on the rich checkerberry 
beds that had developed along with the rest 
of the profuse ground cover. 

That evening back at headquarters on Ford 
Island, he imparted the information to his 
deputy, Bill Guiney. 

Bill was not at all surprised. “You know,” 
he commented, “I’ve been looking for this 
to happen.” 

“Well, I have, too,” said Ray. “But, it’s 
a wonder that it has, being as the place is 
practically in town,” he added. 

“Yeah, it is surprising,” agreed the dep- 
uty, “what with the town dump and all, lo- 
cated right there on the edge of the refuge 
line.” 

“Lucky that it’s a good big piece of wood- 
land,” observed the protector, “otherwise, 
those birds would be driven out into the 
next township by the noise and all,” he con- 
cluded. 


That the pioneer grouse had fared well was 
attested by the nest that protector Sickles 
subsequently found in the spring of 1948. 
Later on he regularly encountered the mother 
and her brood of: eight or ten youngsters. 
Predator control in the Bullistown pines was 
now a foregone conclusion, both men keep- 
ing a sharp lookout for mammalian as well 
as winged freebooters seen anywhere near 
the place. 


Nature’s ways are often strange. Knowing 
her does not necessarily mean understanding 
her. Indeed, the longer one consorts with 
her the more mysterious she becomes, until 
one ceases to wonder at her queer and often 
inexplicable antics. 


Two weeks after the game protector had 
found the grouse’s nest, he discovered, much 
to his dismay, that a family of mink were 
living in a den under a log at the water’s 
edge less than three-score feet by actual 
measurement, from the nest. It was one of 
those situations calling for the wisdom of 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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by leo A. Luftringer, Sr. 
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. re WONDER about the title? Well, spell 
it in reverse. You're right—SPORTSMEN 
it is. It is reversed in the title to be con- 
sistent with the manner in which many who 
profess to that title think and act. Some so- 
called sportsmen can’t see farther than their 
noses. If they could, they would spend less 
time griping and more time doing; more time 
helping protect wildlife and less time killing 
it. They would, above all, spend more to 
improve their sport in comparison with what 
they spend equipping themselves to pursue it. 

When people spend so liberally for pleas- 
ure without any inclination to put back 
either principal or interest on what they 
take, is it any wonder that our philosophy 
has gone into reverse. Maybe the last war 
upset our mental processes a little bit. Any- 
how, something’s wrong somewhere, because 
too many people today are garnished with 








too much indifference, and that goes for all 
groups; not only hunters. 

Most of the progressive conservation de- 
partments throughout the country have ex- 
cellent programs for wildlife restoration, but 
they are trying to conduct them on a shoe- 
string because the sportsmen maintain too 
tight a grip on their pocketbooks when it 
comes to shelling out for better land utili- 
zation, better law enforcement, more preda- 
tor control, more propagation and restocking, 
and all the other things which insure a 
greater annual surplus of game. They open 
them wide, however, when it comes to lay- 
ing the foldin’ money on the line for guns, 
ammunition, dogs, clothing, equipment, gas- 
oline, food, etc., and innumerable non-es- 
sentials. 


Another difficult thing to understand about 
some sportsmen is the rapidity with which 


they change their attitude toward other 
people when they are in the field. All dig. 
nity and sense of respect drops from them 
like a cloak, and the generous and amiable 
disposition so becoming to them at other 
times gives way to a selfish, devil-may-care 
attitude which reflects itself in careless gun 
handling and disrespect for the landowner 
and the other fellow in general. 

A man who prides himself on his sense of 
fair play and integrity in his business rela- 
tions thinks nothing whatever of doing a 
little cheating now and then in order to 
satisfy an itchy trigger finger. He wouldn't 
think of cheating his fellowman in a business 
transaction, but he would stoop low enough 
to rob him of his share of the game to sat- 
isfy his own false appetite for the sport. 
It is a question if that appetite is willingly 
false, or if it is whetted by a deliberate in- 
clination to break the law, or rob the other 
fellow. The perverted idea of hunting on 
the part of some is begotten chiefly by a 
simple change of clothing and equipment. 

Garbed for the chase in full field regalia, 
high laced boots, vest full of cartridges, hunt- 
ing knife, and gun, a man becomes a new 
creature. He jumps into his car early the 
first morning, honks his horn impatiently at 
every stop until the gang’s all collected, 
enters the usual highway race to favorite 
haunts, clumps loudly and swaggeringly into 
a diner for coffee, bacon and eggs, converses 
loudly—yes, he’s a he-man out for gore. 
Ten to one his fanny’s draggin’ before noon. 
Every piece of game is his personal enemy, 
caution is thrown to the winds, dignity gives 
way to utter abandon, and another gunning 
season has been ushered in. If this isn't 
a perverted idea of sport, then we have 4 
wrong picture of sportsmanship. 

The only consolation we found after view- 
ing what has been written is that the char- 
acters described are still in the minority. 
It would be bad to see their numbers grow 
much larger. If the shoe pinches anyone 
who reads this article, these words will not 
have been written in vain. It is hoped that 
it pinches hard enough to make them holler 
“T'll be good.” It is hoped it pinches hard 
enough to make them change their philosphy 
to the extent that they help to protect, pre 
serve and perpetuate the wild creatures they 
like to hunt, by giving as generously of theif 
time, money and effort to replace them 4% 
they do to harvest them; and that they feed 
them and help control their enemies. 

Then, maybe they'll understand that hunt 
ing is not a free-for-all to kill everything 
nor sportsmanship a cover for unrestri 
action; nor hunting raiment a symbol of 
gangsters against Nature. They will lea™ 
to appreciate that hunting is an art and 4 
pleasure, a game of sharing; that the badge 
of sportsmanship is common politeness and 
fair-play; and that hunting raiment is #¢ 
field uniform of gentlemen who are 
SPORTSMEN, not NEMSTROPS. 
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T WAS in a desolate, remote and seldom-visited section 
along Brigger Run in Shippen Township, Cameron 

County. Brigger is a small tributary of Whip-poor-Will 
Run which flows into the east branch of Hicks Run. The 
time was early afternoon on Thursday, May 19, 1949. 

Game Protector Norman Erickson and Fish Warden 
Lamonte Close were making an inspection of a beaver 
dam. They were walking single file across a stretch of 
aspen trees and bracken fern. Fish Warden Close stepped 
over a large log that blocked his way. A few seconds 
later, Game Protector Erickson stepped over the same log. 

“MONTE, I’VE BEEN BITTEN. RATTLESNAKES! 
TWO OF THEM.” 

It was Erickson yelling to his companion. 

“You’re kidding,” answered Close as he turned and 
Started back toward his companion. 

“No, Monte! There they are! Get ’em!” cried the game 
protector, pointing to the side of the log over which he 
had just stepped. 

The fish warden whipped a revolver from its holster. 
Under the log was one snake, still coiled. Stretched be- 
side the log was the other one. They were ugly and big, 
both black timber rattlesnakes. Two shots killed them. 
Erickson was sucking blood from the third finger of his 
right hand. One reptile had torn two gashes as its fangs 
nipped this finger. The second rattler had left two neat 
holes in Erickson’s index finger, clearly indicating the 
entrance of its fangs through the flesh. 


The game protector had a snake-bite kit with him. Close 
took it. 


“Well, Norm shall I do the cutting or do you want to 
do it yourself?” he asked the stricken man, offering him 
a razor blade. 

“T’ll do it,” Erickson answered. “You get ready to put 
on the tourniquet.” 

Norman Erickson then performed an operation that re- 
quired courage. He cut the letter X on the swelling 
fingers and knuckles of his hand. A suction cup was ap- 
plied to the index finger successfully, but it was too small 
to cover the gashes on the third finger. The second cup 
in the kit was too large. From this wound, Erickson con- 
tinued to suck blood and venom. 

“Well, Monte, I guess I had it coming to me,” Erickson 
declared as Close adjusted the rubber tourniquet at the 
wrist. “I’ve killed a lot of rattlesnakes in my time and I 
suppose this had to happen someday,” he added. 

“Yea, but you don’t have to pick on two at a time,” 
Monte Close reminded him. 


The men were calm as they started the two mile hike 
through the brush back to the car, which was parked at 
the end of a log trail three miles from the nearest high- 
way. At least, Erickson was calm. Close confessed later 
to considerable worry as he walked with his companion 
through the mountain wilderness. Both engaged in con- 
siderable bantering and wise-cracking, however. 


“Don’t worry, Norm, I knew a man once who was 





Fish Warden Lamonte Close, six feet three inches tall and long-legge 
stepped with ease over the log which hid the two rattlesnakes, ‘ 





Erickson, left, and Close leave their Model A Ford at the end of a lo 
road as they take off on foot to inspect a beaver dam on Brigger Run. 


bitten by a rattlesnake and he lived almost three months,” 
Close declared. 
The third finger, apparently the worst of the two, had 
started to swell almost instantly. It burned and smarted. 
Then it began to feel numb. The numbness spread to 
s Erickson’s arm. Then to his entire body. 
. i “Monte, is my face swollen?” the game protector asked. 
Hee “No, why?” came the reply. 
“I don’t have any feeling in it. My vision’s a little 


blurred, too,” Erickson confessed. If I faint, don’t worry 
Following Close, Game Protector Norman Erickson, five feet nine inches j 


tall and short-legged, dropped his right hand to the ground as he crossed about me. I'll come out of it OK,” Norm assured his friend. 


ee ee Oe ee er Cae ae Cae Sale Gelder But Monte Close did worry. Plenty. He confessed later 
that he wondered how well he could handle a 180-pound 
man alone in a mountain with the temperature well over 
90 degrees. 

Erickson walked every step of the way to the car. His 
hand had started to throb with pain. The swelling had 
extended from the fingers to the hand. At regular in- 
tervals, the men stopped to release the tourniquet for 
a short time, and then to tighten it again. 

“How do ‘you feel, Norm?” Close asked as he worked 
with the tourniquet and Erickson rested against a tree. 

“OK, I guess,” the game protector answered, not quite 
sure. 

“Well, don’t worry old pal, I’ll never let you suffer as 
long as there is one bullet left in my gun.” 

Monte’s humor relieved the tension. He was putting 
on a good act, but at the time, neither man fully realized 
the seriousness of the situation. They even discussed 
coming back a week later, “when Norm was well again, 
to kill all the blankety-blank rattlesnakes in the area. 

The walk to the car seemed more like 100 miles than 
2 miles. Both men are old-timers in the mountain country. 
They knew full well that excitement, strenuous exercise, 
delay and the intense heat of the afternoon all work 
against the ravages of a rattlesnake bite. And here was 4 
man with two bites! 

After they reached the car, Close was afraid to drive 
too fast over the treacherous mountain trail. Any accident 
would result in more delay. And more delay might prove 
fatal. 

At Pat Geelan’s farm, six miles from Emporium, Close 
phoned Dr. George Dorman. When they arrived in tow!, 
the doctor was waiting. 

Anti-venom was injected into the right hand and arm. 
An ambulance waited outside of the office. And ove! 
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Re-enacting the accident, Erickson shows how he sucked blood and 
yenom from his third finger while Close applied the rubber tourniquet 
’ to his wrist. 





Erickson’s feeble protests, the game protector was roared 
out of town and into St. Mary’s hospital 20 miles away. 

The swelling had passed the tourniquet by the time the 
men had reached the doctor’s office. 

“Even then it was swollen so much that I thought the 
skin on his hand would break,” Close declared. “But if 
I thought it was swollen then, I certainly received a 
shock when I saw Norm’s arm in the hospital that night. 
I swear that his hand was 10 times normal size. His 
arm looked like a big balloon. Black blood blisters puffed 
over his fingers. I never saw such a terrible sight in my 
life,’ the warden stated. 

The next few days were critical. The pain became 
worse and worse. It reached a peak on the fourth day. 
By the tenth day, it had subsided and the swelling had 
started to go down. On the thirteenth day, Erickson was 
permitted to leave the hospital. 

At home he recovered rapidly and was able to be out 
within another week. 

: “Were you afraid to go in the woods when you first 
got out?” I asked. 

“Well, I was afraid that I was going to be afraid,” the 
game protector confessed to me. “It bothered me a great 
| deal. I kept wondering what I would do when I met up 
with a rattlesnake. 

“The thing was on my mind so much that one day I 
decided to have it out,” Erickson continued. “I went alone 
to a stumpy field along Hick’s Run. I knew I would find 
a rattler there. And I did. When I saw that thing coiled 
six feet away from me, my heart began to pound. I felt 
nervous. But I was determined to see it through right 
there. I pulled my gun and killed it.” 

“Since then I have killed many more and they don’t 
bother me at all now. You see, it meant doing it that way 
or it meant my job. A man can’t be a game protector in 
Cameron County and be afraid of rattlesnakes,” he as- 
sured me. 
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Erickson tells a rattlesnake what he thinks of the entire rattlesnake 
family since two members of the tribe bit him on the right hand. Erick- 
son’s comments are censored. 





A good snake bite kit is a necessity in rattler country. It should contain antiseptic, a razor blade or sharp knife for making incisions, a suction 
cup and a tourniquet. 
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The third finger, apparently the worst of the two, had 
started to swell almost instantly. It burned and smarted. 
Then it began to feel numb. The numbness spread to 
Erickson’s arm. Then to his entire body. 

“Monte, is my face swollen?” the game protector asked. 

“No, why?” came the reply. 

“I don’t have any feeling in it. My vision’s a little 
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They knew full well that excitement, strenuous exercise, 
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Re-enacting the accident, Erickson shows how he sucked blood and 
yenom from his third finger while Close applied the rubber tourniquet 
to his wrist. 





Erickson’s feeble protests, the game protector was roared 
out of town and into St. Mary’s hospital 20 miles away. 

The swelling had passed the tourniquet by the time the 
men had reached the doctor’s office. 

“Even then it was swollen so much that I thought the 
skin on his hand would break,” Close declared. “But if 
I thought it was swollen then, I certainly received a 
shock when I saw Norm’s arm in the hospital that night. 
I swear that his hand was 10 times normal size. His 
arm looked like a big balloon. Black blood blisters puffed 
over his fingers. I never saw such a terrible sight in my 
life,” the warden stated. 

The next few days were critical. The pain became 
worse and worse. It reached a peak on the fourth day. 
By the tenth day, it had subsided and the swelling had 
started to go down. On the thirteenth day, Erickson was 
permitted to leave the hospital. 

At home he recovered rapidly and was able to be out 
within another week. 

“Were you afraid to go in the woods when you first 
got out?” I asked. 

“Well, I was afraid that I was going to be afraid,” the 
game protector confessed to me. “It bothered me a great 
deal. I kept wondering what I would do when I met up 
with a rattlesnake. 

“The thing was on my mind so much that one day I 
decided to have it out,” Erickson continued. “I went alone 
to a stumpy field along Hick’s Run. I knew I would find 
a rattler there. And I did. When I saw that thing coiled 
six feet away from me, my heart began to pound. I felt 
nervous. But I was determined to see it through right 
there. I pulled my gun and killed it.” 

“Since then I have killed many more and they don’t 
bother me at all now. You see, it meant doing it that way 
or it meant my job. A man can’t be a game protector in 
Cameron County and be afraid of rattlesnakes,” he as- 
sured me. 
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Erickson tells a rattlesnake what he thinks of the entire rattlesnake 
family since two members of the tribe bit him on the right hand. Erick- 
son’s comments are censored. 





A good snake bite kit is a necessity in rattler country. It should contain antiseptic, a razor blade or sharp knife for making 


cup and a tourniquet. 
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The Ross Leffler School of Conservation near Brockway. 


THE MAKING OF A GAME PROTECTOR 


AVE you met your District Game 

Protector? Do you know what 
duties he is required to perform? Have 
you ever wondered where he gets the 
training and education to equip him 
for his numerous assignments? 


If you have not met him we hope 
that some day you will have that op- 
portunity, under favorable circum- 
stances of course. He is a friendly, tol- 
erant and cooperative fellow who has 
your recreational and moral interests 
very much at heart. We believe you 
will like him and the cause for which 
he stands. 


His duties are manifold but, prin- 
cipally, they include the management 
of game lands with special emphasis 
on food and cover for wildlife; enforce- 
ment of the Game Law; control of 
predators; game restoration and pro- 
tection; conservation education and the 
essentially important contacts or pub- 
lic relations which are so necessary to 
the success of these programs. 

To acquire the proper personality 
to inspire confidence and cooperation, 
and to gain the over-all knowledge that 
will enable him to discharge ably his 
many duties, the Game Protector must 
be rigidly trained and well schooled. 
In these days of modern conservation 
methods, you do not just hire a Game 
Protector. You make him—make him 
so that he will perform smoothly and 
efficiently but with enough case hard- 
ening to conduct fearlessly the un- 
pleasant tasks which are part of his 
profession. 


In Pennsylvania the potential Game 
Protector must go to school to attain 
this degree of usefulness. He must 
spend one whole year at the~ Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation near 
Brockway, Jefferson County, named in 
honor of the present Chairman of the 
Game Commission, the man _ who 
helped most to establish this first in- 
stitution of its kind in the United 
States. The Commission always held 
in-service training for its field officers, 
but as time went on, it decided it 
needed pre-service as well as .in- 
service instruction. 


How does one acquire this pre-serv- 
ice training? Ask any one of the 
twenty-five successful student officers 
in the accompanying photograph, 
which portrays the Sixth Student Offi- 
cer Training Class which was officially 
enrolled April-30 and began its twelve- 
month classroom and field training on 
May 1. The ordeals of physical, writ- 
ten and oral examinations are still 
plenty fresh in all their minds. 


The class roster follows: Arthur T. 
Biondi, Force; James W. Clouser, Me- 
chanicsburg; Donald L. Croft, Green- 
castle; Dean M. Crooks, Somerset; 
Donald G. Day, Washington; Michael 
Evancho, Freeland; Dale O. Fisher, 
Williamsport; Keith C. Hinman, Gale- 
ton; Charles F. Keiper, Duryea; 
Marion E. Kelly, Slippery Rock; 
Charles M. Laird, Bellwood; Joseph 
M. Maholtz, Penfield; John R. Mullen, 
Jr., Charleroi; Robert H. Myers, Haw- 


thorne; Elder E. Ramsey, Altoona; 
Thomas Rechichar, Monessen; Richard 
R. Roth, Greenville; Fred H. Servey, 
Jr., Clarion; William H. Shaffer, Hynd- 
man; William E. Shaver, Harrisburg: 
Robert H. Sphar, New Brighton; Blair 
W. Thomas, Jersey Shore; Irwin A. 
Weibel, Jr., Meadville; Harold W. Wig- 
gins, Newtown; and Louis C. Zlobec, 
Brockway. 

These men were among hundreds of 
persons from all walks of life who re- 
sponded to the public announcement 
that a Student_Class would be enrolled 
in 1950. The fact that the course has 
generally become known for its inten- 
siveness or, aS some previous gradu- 
ates have termed it, “toughness,” did 
not put the damper on the number of 
inquiries. If anything, it encouraged 
them. 

To prove it, brochures telling about 
the school and the qualifications neces- 
sary to gain admission were sent to 
1792 persons. Of this number 683 in- 
dicated a désire to compete in the 
physical, written and oral examina- 
tions and applications were mailed to 
them. 

When they were returned and care- 
fully screened, it was learned that 334 
of them were eligible for further con- 
sideration. All of these candidates 
were invited to come to Harrisburg to 
take the written examination on March 
15. Of that number 293 participated 
and 64 passed with a rating of 70% or 
better. They were subsequently re- 
called for an oral interview and further 
physical examination on April 12 and 
13. 

These twenty-five enrollees had the 
highest grades when the keen compe- 
tition and careful selection was over. 
We wish them God-speed in their 
newly chosen profession of a Pennsyl- 
vania Game Protector. 

During the year they will receive 
board, lodging and pay and when they 
graduate they will be full-fledged offi- 
cers serving on probation the first year 
in the field. Their salary will increase 
on an earned annual increment basis 
and each will have equal opportunity 
to win promotions, all of which are 
made from the ranks. 

Other states have liked our method 
so much that they have adopted siml- 
lar educational programs, or have sent 
their men to Pennsylvania’s school. 
More than half the present field staff is 
made up of Conservation Schoo 
graduates—so, when you meet the 
Game Protector today, you meet a Sir 
cere and earnest man who has sact 
ficed, studied, and worked hard to fit 
himself for his job. He is intensely 
interested in his work or he would not 
have gone to school to study it. 
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As you’ look at their pictures, study 
each face and remember that a year 
from now these men will be looking 
to you for your support, cooperation 
and a friendly word, because they will 
then begin to serve you, literally 24 
hours a day. Actually they will not be 
working every minute of that time, 
but they will be subject to call none- 
theless. Following is an example of 
what the average Game Protector is 
likely to go through in a day. It is 
typical and not in the least exagger- 
ated. We hope the little narrative will 
influence you to appreciate him more. 


I’d just about hit the sack—I’d been 
working late on some reports—when 
the telephone rang, angrily it always 
seems to me. As I cradled it after the 
conversation, my wife sleepily asked 
what the trouble was. I told her some- 
one hit a deer with a car down at the 
cross forks, breaking all four of its 
legs, and I had to go down and put it 
out of its misery. It was after one- 
thirty before I had the car rolling to- 
ward the all night coffee house near 
the forks and nearly four by the time 
I'd humanely killed, cleaned and hung 
that deer in the garage. Tomorrow I’d 
take it to the County Home. 

Wasn’t much sleep in me after that 
and I was astir at seven—about an 
hour later than usual. I figured on 
finishing up my reports soon as I got 
back from giving the High School kids 
a little talk at their nine o’clock As- 
sembly. Well, I could add the deer 
tragedy to the other things that I was 
going to tell them about. Between 
breakfast and the time I was due at the 
school, two local fellows came in with 
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some weasels to probate for bounty, 
then just as I was leaving the house, 
Myrna hollered out the door that the 
express office called and said that a 
big shipment of rabbits just arrived 
and when could I pick them up. I told 
her to get hold of the local sportsman’s 
club secretary and a couple of my 
deputies and alert them for right after 
lunch. 

The Assembly meeting went off O.K. 
but I got more than I bargained for— 
there were two of them which took all 
of two hours since I had a motion pic- 
ture film to illustrate part of my talk. 


A written examination was given to 293 applicants at Harrisburg on March 15. 





When I got home and finished look- 
ing over the mail, it was time for chow. 
At one o’clock the club secretary, some 
of the members, and two of my depu- 
ties arrived and we went to the express 
office and picked up those bunnies and 
headed for the depleted sections I had 
previously charted on my game dis- 
tribution map. 


We're just clearing town when Bill 
Tate runs out of his gas station and 
flags us down. He tells me the Missus 
called to head me off and tell me if I 


(Continued on Page 29) 


_ The Sixth Student Officer Training Class. First row, left to right: James W. Clouser, Dale O. Fisher, Thomas Richichar, Charles F. Keiper, Arthur T. 
Biondi, Dean M. Crooks, Fred H. Servey, Charles M. Laird. Second row, left to right: Louis C. Zlobec, Donald G. Day, Elder D. Ramsey, Donald L. Croft, 
Marion E. Kelly, Keith C. Hinman, Harold W. Wiggins, William E. Shaver, Blair W. Thomas. Third row, left to right: Michael Evancho, Robert H. 





Myers, Joseph M. Maholtz, Irwin A. Weibel, Jr., William H. Shaffer, Robert H. Sphar, John R. Mullen, Jr., Richard R. Roth 
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Ground Floor Apartments 
By JACOB BATES ABBOTT 





JUNE 


F you were lying, newly-born, on the floor 

of a room in some zoo, and if all the cages 
holding the lions, tigers, pythons, rattle. 
snakes, elephants and gorillas were open, 
allowing their inmates to roam at will, in- 
cluding, of course, your room, you would 
experience a few of the hazards that the 
young of ground-nesting birds face after they 
have pecked their way out of the shell. 

All the upland game birds and most of the 
shore birds nest on the ground. Since this 
article deals only with game birds, I will 
only list (at the end of the story) some of 
the commoner ground nesters found in Penn- 
sylvania. Some are cleverly concealed, some 
most openly exposed in a shallow hollow in 
the sand, but all so remarkably camouflaged 
that, if the sitting bird is absent, the mottled 
and speckled eggs are often destroyed by 
wandering feet directed by eyes that have no 
difficulty in identifying a blonde a block 
away. 

Upland game birds, shore birds and water- 
fowl are precocial, which is the adjective 
applied to the bright youngsters of the bird 
world in the same sense that “precocious” is 
used to describe the infant prodigies of 
humans. As soon as 
young. grouse and 
pheasants are dry, af- 
ter emerging from the 
shell, they are able to 
run around and forage 
for themselves. Precocial is right! How pre- 
cocious would we consider a _ two-hour-old 
human baby who was able to climb out of 
his crib and stroll to the corner drug store 
for an ice cream cone? 

One of the excitements of hunting for 
ground nests is the explosive behavior of the 
sitting bird. A whirring bomb bursts from 
under your feet when you approach the local 
boundaries of the front yard of a brooding 
grouse, black duck or willet. 

The wide salt marshes of southern New 
Jersey, fringing the waters of Delaware Bay, 
are a waving expanse of green and yellow, 
shimmering in the May morning haze. The 
air is alive with the shrill calls of the willets, 
for here these big grey, black and white 
shore birds nest by the hundreds. Virginia 
and clapper rails are their neighbors, hiding 
their bountiful clutches of eggs in domed 
recesses in the thick tufts of rank grass that 
border the tiny canals, estuaries and pools 
that thread and pockmark the great marsh. 
Black ducks are sitting on their down-en- 
circled, muddy-colored eggs, deep in the tall 
saw grass. Marsh hawks and ospreys skim the 
grassy flats and wheel in the cloud-studded 
blue. Seaside sparrows bubble and_ chatter 
from clumps of bayberry and groundsel and 
the long- and short-billed marsh wrens 
rattle away from their swaying perches in 
the reeds, where their melon-shaped nests 
are hidden. The marsh literally teems with 
life and the heat waves rise from ‘the baking 
vegetation, vibrating the distant islands and 
hammocks into a dancing mirage or 4 badly- 
focused travelogue on television. 

Willets lay their eggs in a shallow depres- 
sion in the earth at the roots of fine, two- 
foot marsh grass, goldenrod or groundse 
clumps or under beach plum or bayberry 
bushes. Four eggs usually complete the ” 
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They are cream-colored, blotched, streaked 
and dotted with black, sepia, lavendar and 
terra cotta. There is no secret about it when 
you do happen on a nest, for the sitting bird 
explodes out of the tall grass with a staccato 
“Pee-willeeee!” and much: violent flapping of 
black and white wings. Except for Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, New Jersey 
represents the northern limit of the willets’ 
breeding range. Strangely enough, no willets 
have been found nesting along the hundreds 
of miles of coastline separating these points. 

That slender, doe-eyed bird of the open 
fields and pastures, so nearly exterminated 
by the market hunters in the 80’s and 90’s, 
that bird that is not a plover at all, but a 
sandpiper—it’s the upland plover that I am 
talking about—now nests locally but erratic- 
ally in suitable situations throughout Penn- 
sylvania. My son, Capt. Jackson Abbott, (who 
made the illustration of the upland plover 
for this article) and I have found them nest- 
ing in May in a 20-acre pasture of lush grass, 
clover and mustard, adjoining the field of a 
suburban airport. Bobolinks, red wings and 
meadowlarks were nesting in the same 
meadow. Four cone-shaped eggs, large for 
the size of the mother plover, and beautifully 
mottled and scrawled with browns, greys and 
purples, are laid in the merest hollow at the 
base of a grass or clover plant. Upland plover 
are noisy on their nesting grounds and their 
rolling, whistled, “Quitty-quit-quit-it-it-!” 
played a minor obligato to the roar of the 
planes from the adjoining airfield. 

Our State bird, the ruffed grouse, hides her 
nest in wooded solitudes, usually at the roots 
of some forest tree. The nest of dried leaves 
is often circled with one or two dead twigs 
and is mighty hard to find unless the sitting 
bird is flushed. Eight to twelve creamy- 
brown eggs (the color found in a cup of 
coffee into which an extra amount of milk 
has been stirred) constitute the hen grouse’s 
customary contribution for the survival of 
the species. The lovliest grouse nest I ever 
saw was surrounded by pink lady slippers, 
at the base of a towering spruce, in the New 
Hampshire mountains. 

That bird of mystery, the woodcock, moves 
into her ground floor apartment early in the 
season, generally choosing the damp floor of 
a willow or alder run. The incubating bird 
sits very close and offers one of the most 
remarkable examples of living camouflage to 
be found in wildlife. I once sat within six 
feet of a brooding woodcock in a New 
Hampshire alder swamp, making a_ color 
sketch of the home life of this bug-eyed 
snipe. Melting snow surrounded the nest (it 
was May 2, but it had snowed the night be- 
fore) and dripped impartially on my paper 
and me from the alders overhead. I was 
there three quarters of an hour, but during 
this time that little expectant mother, that 
Placid little princess of the bog did not so 
much as blink one of her big black eyes. 

Wild turkeys, probably our Common- 
wealth’s least-observed nesters, lay their 
big, spreckled, creamy eggs, sunken among 

e dried leaves on the ground, screened by 
a thicket of laurel or otherwise concealed 
a8 much as possible from the prying eyes of 
Marauding crows. A dozen to eighteen eggs 
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may be in the set. Late May is turkey nest- 
ing time here. 

Concealing coloration is the principal pro- 
tection given to the ground nesters. The eggs 
are blotched and mottled to blend perfectly 
with the lights and shadows of ground vege- 
tation. The plumages of the majority of up- 
land game and shore birds, with their general 
color schemes of mottled, broken and emarg- 
inated browns, buffs, creams, greys and 
blacks, are living illustrations of Nature's 
perfected art of concealment. You can be 
within three feet of a nesting grouse or 
woodcock and be totally unaware of its 
presence. I have stood within a pace of an 
arctic tern’s “nest”, that contained four eggs, 
and puzzled for minutes before my eyes 
could distinguish the speckled ovals from 
the surrounding beach pebbles. I knew ex- 
actly where they were, too, because I had 
discovered the nest a few minutes before. A 
killdeer’s set of eggs in a gravelly patch of 
ground is equally difficult to recognize. 

Enemies of ground-nesting birds are legion 
and, I suppose, 25 per cent of the young 
raised to maturity would not be too pessimis- 
tic an average. Wise nature gave many of 
them (particularly the gallinaceous birds and 
waterfowl) large sets of eggs to lay annually. 
Let’s just look at some of the hazards against 
which the young grouse or quail has to hold 
the fort: Cats, dogs, rats, skunks, raccoons, 
‘possums, foxes, ground squirrels, weasels, 
and snakes would be a fairly comprehensive 
list to start with. And you will notice that 
none of these are very uncommon creatures. 
Add men’s mowing machines to the perils 
encountered by nesting pheasants and bob- 
whites and you come up with a danger roll 
that is little short of lethal. All snakes in 
spring, larger than a twelve-inch garter, are 
deadly for the young or eggs of ground 
nesters. Of course, snakes by no means con- 
fine their activities to the ground, but this 
article is so confining in its geography that we 
will not go into the blacksnake’s climbing 
habits at this time. Let it be known, how- 
ever, that I am restrained by no sentimental 
or altruistic inhibitions from causing any 
snake to make the Great Change in May or 
June. If reason for this need be recorded, it 
is because I happen to find young ruffed 
grouse or quail more interesting than snakes. 


Ground-Nesting Birds of Pennsylvania: 


Mallard 

Black Duck 

Pintail 

Canada Goose 

Virginia Rail 

Clapper Rail 

Sora Rail 

Woodcock 

Spotted Sandpiper 
Killdeer 

Florida Gallinule 
Upland Plover 
Bobwhite 

Ringnecked Pheasant 
Ruffed Grouse 

Wild Turkey 

Turkey Vulture 

Marsh Hawk 

Duck Hawk 

Kingfisher (burrow) 
Nighthawk 
Whippoorwill 

Bobolink 

Meadowlark 

Song Sparrow (sometimes) 
Field Sparrow (usually) 
Vesper Sparrow 
Grasshopper Sparrow 
Henslow’s Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 
Towhee 

Bank Swallow (burrow) 
Rough-winged Swallow (burrow) 
Black & White Warbler 
Worm-eating Warbler 
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License fees paid for hunting privileges are deposited in the State Treasury in a separate 
fund—the “Game Fund.” 


Some Interesting Facts About 


Your Game 


Pennsylvania’s Standing 


UCH has been said and written about 

Pennsylvania’s wildlife program and 
accomplishments. In the words of a wise 
philosopher, an institution is the lengthened 
shadow of a man. Pennsylvania sportsmen 
will be forever in the debt of the small group 
of stalwart men who more than fifty years 
ago recognized the needs for conservation 
and restoration of our wildlife resources and 
had the courage to take aggressive steps to 
make their dreams come true. 


The history of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission reveals constructive steps for- 
ward year after year in its pioneering effort 
to battle extinction of many species of wild- 
life, along with a determined and uphill effort 
to attain many objectives that have long 
been accepted as essential to any sound wild- 
life program. The organization, its method of 
selection and training its personnel, the 
guarantee of tenure in office, the recognition 
of meritorious service, the policy of promo- 
tion within the ranks, the prohibition of 
political activity of any kind, as well as the 
interest, sincerity and loyalty of its employes 
places it on a plane that has long been recog- 
nized as the foremost wildlife agency. This 
leadership has been achieved through the 


Commission 


adoption and use of good common sense, 
business methods by Commissioners who ‘ac- 
cepted their duty and obligation and could 
not be swayed from what they believed to be 
right. 

Budgeting Funds 


Do our readers know that the license fees 
paid for hunting privileges are deposited in 
the State Treasury and placed in a separate 
fund known as “The Game Fund” and can be 
used only for the payment of expenses in 
connection with the operations of the Game 
Commission’s wildlife conservation program? 
However, it may come as a surprise to many 
sportsmen to know that their Commission is 
required by law to submit a budget every 
even numbered year to the Budget Secretary 
of the Commonwealth. 


The submission of the Game Fund budget 
to the Budget Secretary does not complete 
the established practice. The usual checking 
procedure is next in order. The Budget Sec- 
retary, as in the case of budget requests 
submitted by Departments operating from 
the General Fund, has power to make in- 
quiries and investigations as to the financial 
needs, expenditures, estimates of revenue, 
etc., and either approve, disapprove, or alter 
the estimate. The Budget Secretary having 
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discharged the responsibilities of his o 


submits the Game Fund budget request to | 
the Governor who uses it as the estimate of | 
needs for the next biennium. The Governor | 
then submits it to the General Assembly, ang 
thus it becomes information for the legisla. 9 


tors and the general public. 


Another control is established in that the ; 


Budget Secretary also requires the Game 


Commission to submit a detailed estimate | 
for each six-month period and controls of | 


actual expenditures are maintained within 
the budgeted amounts. 


The final and absolute control is vested in 


the Auditor General of the Commonwealth as 


he is not permitted by law to approve any | 


bills to be paid out of the Game Fund in 


excess of the budget approved by the Goy- © 
ernor, notice of which is given to the Auditor ” 


General. 


The budgetary control referred to is ex- © 
tremely important, but other safeguards are ~ 


thrown around the Game Fund to assure its 
legal and proper use. They are as follows: 
(a) Vigilance on the part of Game Com- 
mission in the expenditure of the funds 
entrusted to its care. 


(b) Checking of all bills by the Auditor 
General and State Treasurer to determine 
their legality and reasonableness before 
any money is disbursed from the Game 
Fund. 

(c) In addition to the checking by the 
Auditor General as referred to above, he 
is by law required to make at least one 
audit each year of the affairs of the Com- 
mission. 

The above-mentioned facts are given s0 
that the sportsmen and general public may 
know that the affairs of the Game Commis- 
sion are being administered in a businesslike 
manner, and that nothing is left undone to 
protect the Game Fund at all times. 


Why is a Large Cash Balance Necessary? 


One of the many questions brought to our 
attention is “Why is it necessary to have 
available in the Game Fund a cash balance of 
almost a million dollars at the beginning of 
each fiscal or operating year?” The question 
is reasonable and easy to answer. Certainly 
the sportsmen. want their Commission to 
manage their affairs so that all bills can be 
paid when due. This cannot be done unless 
the balance indicated is on hand at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year. During the months 
of June, July, August and September of each 
year the work of the Commission continues 
but that is a very lean period for receipts and 
the bills to be paid exceed the money col- 
lected by almost a million dollars. In other 
words, the bills due during these four months 
are almost $1,000,000 more than the money 
received during the same period. So instead 
of using all the revenue available in each 
fiscal year, sufficient money must always be 
saved to pay the bills during the lean period 
of receipts, or until the money from the sale 
of new licenses becomes available about 
October first and thereafter. This needed 
balance operatés similar to a revolving fund 
in that approximately the same amount 1s 
required at the same time year after yeal- 


From the fact that the bulk of the operating 
expenses during the early part of each budget 
year must be paid from the June 1st balance, 


(Continued on Page 30) 








OUTDOOR KIDS 


By HAL H. HARRISON 


NE Saturday morning in early June, when the moun- 

tain laurel was in full bloom on Pennsylvania’s hill- 
sides, Billy and Jane had the thrill of their lives. They 
found a beautiful little fawn deer. 

When they spied it, the youngster was lying so still 

beneath a laurel bush. His head was held low and one 
might have thought it was sound asleep except that those 
bright little eyes watched every move the children made. 
_ The deer was not easy to see either. The brown coat 
interrupted with spots like splashes of sunlight filtering 
through the laurel, made him very much like his sur- 
roundings. Less sharp eyes than those of Billy and Jane 
would have never picked him out in his bed on the floor 
of the forest. 

Jane’s first impulse, unfortunately, was much the same 
as the reactions of thousands of well-meaning persons all 
over the country every summer. 

‘Oh, Billy, let’s take him home. Let’s keep him. He’s 
So cute,” was the way she put it. 








ma es rey ae 
Billy was more woods-wise than Jane, thank goodness. 
He knew that to take the little deer away from the woods 
was the worst thing they could do. He knew that it was 
not lost; that it did not need Jane’s help; and he also knew 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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O YOU own a rifle or shotgun with a 

plain stock and forearm that you feel 
would be improved by a bit of checking? 
If so, why not tackle this job yourself? Few 
phases of the gunsmithing art offer more 
gratifying results in return for the small 
expenditure of time and money. The neces- 
sary tools can be purchased for a few dol- 
lars or even made by the amateur gunsmith 
himself, and, while the task is painstaking 
and requires a certain amount of practice, 
it calls for no special skill or talent. The 
average gun crank with plenty of practice 
and the usual amount of patience and good 
judgment can turn out a creditable piece of 
checking on his first try. 

Because of its neat appearance and slip- 
proof character checking is considered the 
ideal form of embellishment for the modern 
firearm, and its execution is an enjoyable 
hobby for the gun-lover. 


Numerous gunsmith supply houses, sport- 
ing goods dealers and tool manufacturers 
sell excellent checking tools for as little as 
a few dollars per set. However, for the 
benefit of the many craftsmen who derive 
as much pleasure out of making their own 
tools as from actually doing the work, the 
construction of these tools will be described. 


The first consideration is the size check- 
ing desired. For the beginner 18 or 20 lines 
to the inch is the finest that should be at- 
tempted, although in hard, close grained 
wood lines as fine as 32 to the inch have 
been executed by expert checkers. 


Three types of tools are used—the line 
spacer, which lays out the lines; the V-tool 
that deepens them; and the border tool that 
forms a decorative border around the checked 
panel. 

Suppose you’ve decided to really go over- 
board and fashion your own tools. Splen- 
did! It will be excellent experience for any 
aspiring gunsmith. 

These tools are all forged from 7/32 inch 
carbon drill rod. 

“Forged!!” you gasp, “Isn’t that what black- 
smiths do??” 

Yes, that’s what blacksmiths do, but you 
won't need a spreading chestnut tree or any 
other such imposing props for this job, al- 
though those of you who have access to a 
small forge and anvil will find they are 
perfect for this job. Any stove, furnace or 
other source of heat that will raise the 
temperature of steel of this size to a bright 
red, will suffice and any sizeable piece of 
steel will serve as an anvil. 

The first step is to cut off a 4% inch 
length of drill rod. One end of this piece 
is heated to a bright cherry red and the 
terminal % inch or so flattened by hammer 


blows until about % inch thick. It is then 
reheated and this end bent at an angle of 
about 110 degrees to the shank (fig. 1). Now 
taper the other end by forging or grinding 
to form a tang. Be careful not to allow the 
steel to cool below a cherry red color while 
forging or cracks are likely to develop. As- 
suming this blacksmithing venture was suc- 
cessful the blank should be annealed or soft- 
ened by heating to a bright cherry red and 
cooling gradually, preferably while buried in 
lime to retard cooling. Then dress off the 
cutting end to remove all scale and prepare 
it for the forming of teeth. Make up lots of 
these blanks to allow for spoilage and for the 
later addition of different sized tools to your 
collection. 


Let’s make a line spacer first. Select a 
blank with the widest cutting edge and with 
a three-square needle file cut a groove nearly 
1/16th inch wide down its center. Then with 
a flat file bevel the outer edges to the same 
angle (thirty degrees on the side) producing 
two parallel, sharp-edged ridges. These are 
formed into two rows of teeth by filing 
grooves across them with the three-square 
file. To cut with the greatest of ease these 
should be spaced a trifle less than 1/16th 
inch apart, slanted a bit, as shown in fig. 1, 
and shaped up to a perfect point—a job that 
calls for clean bifocals and plenty of light. 
If all this painstaking work leaves your 
nerves as raw as a poolroom joke you'd 
better drop the whole thing before it’s too 
late. It gets worse all the time. 

Now we'll make a V-tool. As this is a 
single-edged tool we'll use one of those thin 
blanks you thought you had ruined bw ap- 
plying too much muscle to the hammer 
handle. File both sides of the cutting end 
to a 30 degree angle and cut teeth on both 
sides with a three-square file. Note that 
the teeth are’ made as fine as possible and 
are cut parallel to the slope of the sides in- 
stead of squarely across the tool as in the 
case of the line spacer. These teeth are also 
given a slight rake, or slant, but this should 
not be overdone as it will cause the tool 
to jump and tear, particularly in softer 
grades of walnut. 


Border tools come in a great variety of 
shapes, from the simpler types to the wide, 
intricate affairs used on some English guns 
that cause the checking to appear sur- 
rounded by picture frame moulding. Being 
used primarily for the purpose of covering 
mistakes the wider types should be avoided 
because of the implication that huge blunders 
call for equally huge fixer-uppers. 

To make the type shown simply give the 
cutting end a concave cross-section by the 
use of a small round file and cut teeth in 
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this edge as with the line spacer, except that 
these should be slightly deeper than the 
center groove. 


The cutting ends of all tools are hardened 
by heating to a dull red and immediately 
plunging into a container of water. If prop- 
erly done this should render the steel s9 
hard that a file will not scratch it. If not, 
it should be reheated to a slightly higher 
temperature and quenched as before. Over- 
heating should be guarded against, however, 
as this causes the steel to crack. After 
hardening the tangs are driven into file 
handles, the teeth touched up with a tri- 
angular hone and they are ready for use. 


A bent three-square needle file is used to 
smooth the checking. This tool is curved by 
coating the file with a paste made from bone- 
black and oil, heating it to a cherry red and 
bending it to the desired shape by pressing 
the tip against a block of wood. Then it is 
rehardened by applying another coat of 
bone-black, heating to a dull red and quench- 
ing in a solution of 1 quart of water and oné 
heaping tablespoonful of salt. After several 
trials you will probably discover that the 
slender file doesn’t retain sufficient heat un- 
til you have time to quench it. Placing 
everything as close together as possible and 


Steps in making Checking Tool Blanks. 
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moving like a twin jet job should eventually 
crown you with success. 

While not indispensable, a checking cradle 
to hold your work makes the task so much 
more pleasant that it is well worth your 
while to build one. The beginner usually 
doesn’t realize he should have one until in 
the midst of a checking job and half-blind 
from the spectacle of thousands of tiny dia- 
monds jiggling around with every stroke of 
the tool. The cradle shown in fig. 3 has been 
chosen for its simple construction—if check- 
ing appeals to you after your first attempt 
you can then construct a more elaborate 
machine. This one need not be made of 
hardwood—any heavy lumber will do. The 
screws near the top of each upright are 
tightened to hold the work and locked by 
means of the two jam nuts. In use the 
beam is clamped in a vise. 


There are countless ways to hold a fore- 
arm or stock in the cradle and each piece 
of work presents an individual problem to 
be worked out by the gunsmith. The usual 
method for a bolt action stock is to remove 
the buttplace and place a block of wood be- 
tween the butt and the end of the screw or 
“center” as it is called. The other center 
is turned against the end of a dowel that 
has been fastened to the barrel channel with 
a wood screw. Shotgun forearms can be 
taped or screwed to strips of wood and these 
clamped in the cradle. Shotgun stocks are 
usually padded with wooden blocks fitted 
to the inletted portions of the breech. 

Before starting on a good stock or fore- 
arm the beginner should by all means spend 
as much time as possible practicing on odd 
scraps of wood. In order to closely simulate 
an actual checking job the wood should be 
rounded to correspond with the various parts 
of the stock and all practice grooves should 
be scored right up to a line representing 
the border of a panel. The reason for this 
latter suggestion should be apparent—it’s 
just as important to know when not to 
checker as it is to know when to checker— 
and one of the dad-blamed toughest parts 
of this job is knowing how to stop when 
you want to. Don’t under-estimate the im- 
portance of practice—It’s the only key to 
successful checking. 

For the first attempt a simple forearm de- 
sign such as the one in fig. 3a should be 
chosen. Notice that in this “point” design 
(fig. 2) wherever possible the border is ex- 
actly parallel to the lines of the checking. 
For this reason not all portions of the 
outline are definitely established until the 
entire area is checked. 

To lay out the pattern first mark a center 
line on the forearm with a lead pencil. Then 
draw a line on either side of the forearm to 
indicate the straight part of the border that 
Tuns along the top edge of the forearm wood. 
After determining point “a,” (a spot on the 
center line exactly opposite the forward end 
of the proposed panel) measure along the 
center line 1% times the distance between 
as “b” and “c.” This we will call point 
d.” With the aid of a flexible scale, a strip 
of celluloid or some other flexible straight- 
edge draw a line from “b” passing through 
qd” and continuing to the border. Then do 
the Same between “c” and “d.” These two 

€s are primary layout lines and will de- 
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termine the angle of all checking lines, the 
shape of the diamonds and the angle of 
various parts of the border. 

Now the outline of the panel should be 
roughly drawn with pencil. As no one 
knows just how the checking will work out, 
a permanent indication of borders is not 
advisable. 

Examine the forearm that is centered in 
the cradle. Is it solid as a rock, yet free 
enough to be turned by hand? That’s the 
way it should be. Test the angle. Is it 
tilted just right to allow you to use your 
tools without undue fatigue? How about 
your light? This should come from a single 
source and should be placed low and to one 
side so as to throw deep shadows in the 
grooves you score, making them clearly 
visible. Everything set? Then roll up your 
sleeves and get started. 

Take the line spacer in your trembling 
hand and place it with one row of teeth on 
the “b” and “d” line and the other just in- 
side this line. Now, with the forefinger ex- 
tended to apply pressure move the tool back 
and forth as though filing, but keep the 
spacer in constant contact with the wood. 
The result should resemble a double groove, 
reasonably straight and about 1/3 the tooth 
depth. Continue this double groove until 
the opposite border is neared, but stop as 
soon as you appear in danger of running 
over the pencil line. That's fine. Next 
time, though, instead of holding your breath 
try puffing on your work occasionally to keep 
it free of dust. You'll find this a great help. 


Now return to the starting point and add 
another groove by allowing one row of teeth 
to follow the innermost previously cut groove 
while the other scores a new one. Be sure 
to keep the tool lined up perfectly and tilted 
slightly to keep it in the groove; otherwise it 
may slide out of the guiding groove and 
wander all over the forearm—leaving perma- 
nent tracks wherever it goes. Should the 
line acquire a bend or kink this must be 
immediately corrected with the bent needle 
file before continuing. Cut more grooves 
in this manner until the pencil outline on 
one side of the first groove is filled; then 
finish the other side. Don’t worry about in- 
complete grooves; they’ll be finished later. 
You should be concerned with only three 
things at the moment. First, keep the grooves 
as straight and equally spaced as possible; 
second, don’t allow your spacer to over-run 
the border lines; third, don’t score these 
lines too deeply. When this panel is filled 
in you will see how these scored grooves 
have already exactly determined certain 
parts of the border. Eventually all these 
angles will be determined in this manner. 


With all the “b-d” grooves completed do 
the same with the cross-lines, starting with 
the line “c-d,” and spacing off the lines from 
there. Be certain to keep the spacer in per- 
fect alignment when scoring across previously 
cut grooves, for at this stage of the game the 
tool is more difficult to control. 


On completion of the grooves running in 
this direction you will see the entire outline 
of the checking panel determined. If one 
point is shorter than the corresponding one 
on the other side of the design merely add a 
line or two to correct the error. In this 
manner the design can be bordered in a pro- 
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Steps in Checking (fig. 2) 
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fessional manner with all but the lateral 
parts of the border perfectly parallel with 
the grooves of the checking. 

Theoretically we should have all grooves 
laid out in their proper place—neatly spaced 
and not over-running the borders. Now 
comes the task of deepening them, which is 
accomplished by following each groove with 
the V-tool with a stroke similar to that used 
with the line spacer. Don’t go too deep, as 
that would almost obliterate the previously 
scored lines and make them hard to follow. 
Open up the grooves as close to the border 
as possible. Score out all grooves in both 
directions, then repeat the procedure as often 
as necessary to make all the diamonds per- 
fectly sharp. 

Now take a sharp pen-knife and score out 
the unfinished ends of all grooves right up 
to the border. Incidentally, this, too, should 
have been diligently practiced before the 
actual checking took place, as it’s quite a 
trick to make this part match the rest. The 
needle file is now used to smooth the grooves 
and the checking is complete. 

Now if you were an expert checker you 
could call the job finished, but until you 
learn to make those tools behave perfectly 
you will probably be plagued by those 
ghastly run-overs that plow up the wood 
outside the outlines of the panels. That’s 
why you made a border tool. It’s your only 
salvation; let's hope the bloomin’ thing is 
wide enough to cover your hog wallows. 
Use it in the same manner as the line spacer 
was used, except that you follow the outline 
with one row of teeth while the other scores 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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NOTES 
FROM 
THE 
FIELD 








While walking down along Tom’s Run, be- 
low the swimming pool, at the Cook Forest 
State Park on February 2nd, I flushed a 
grouse that flew across the road into a pine 
and hemlock plantation. A short time later, 
while inspecting the plantation, I again 
flushed the same grouse. This time it flushed 
with a startling “whirr” of wings and flew 
directly into a large bureau mirror that was 
setting on the back porch of the Cook Home- 
stead. The sudden impact broke the female 
grouse’s neck, killing it instantly. Because 
the mirror was reflecting the plantation trees, 
the grouse apparently thought it was flying 
into another wooded section. Despite the 
fact that quite a few white worms were 
found inside the grouse, it appeared to be 
in excellent condition. Its crop and gizzard 
were well-filled with seeds and buds from 
various trees and shrubs, teaberry leaves and 
pieces of mountain laurel leaves—Paul R. 
Beattie, Manager, Cook Forest State Park, 
Cooksburg. 


On March 28 while releasing a box of cock 
pheasants, one of the birds sailed off towards 
a nearby creek. The creek was unusually 
high and muddy but the cockbird, instead of 
sailing on across the creek, landed right in 
the middle of it and began swimming. It 
wasn’t very long till he was safely out on 
the bank. Maybe he felt the need of a bath 
after being boxed up for awhile—Game 
Protector Martin Shaffer, Leroy. 








Mr. William S. Pyle of Youngwood, trap- 
ping in Westmoreland County on an area of 
approximately 400 acres during a three month 
period last winter, took the following: 148 
opossums, 109 skunks, 24 weasels, 7 gray 
foxes, 3 “woods” cats, and 13 crows—a total 
of 304 animals and birds which might be 
classified as detrimental to our game birds 
and animals. Through the sale of the pelts 
and bounty payment, Mr. Pyle received for 
his efforts $198.50 and a great deal of satis- 
faction in knowing that he did his part to 
help protect our game.—Conservation Edu- 
cation Assistant Francis E. Jenkins, Ligonier. 


On March 3rd, as cold a day as we had in 
this area all winter, I was patrolling along 
Mingo Creek and came upon an old wood- 
chuck. This animal was very much alive, 
seemingly not minding the cold weather at 
all. He was all covered with mud that 
seemed to be frozen and was gathering leaves 
and carrying them into a hole nearby. I 
watched him for about a half hour and each 
time I went nearer to the hole while he was 
inside with his load of leaves. From his 
appearance, I believe he had been drowned 
out from a hole someplace else, because he 
did not seem to gather any more mud while 
I watched him.—Game Protector Robert V. 
Rea, Canonsburg. 


People have become accustomed to seeing 
deer along the highways and when the deer 
are not to be seen there, many come to the 
conclusion that there are no deer left. In this 
district many people, noticing the lack of 
deer along the highways, were convinced that 
our deer herd had been almost completely 
wiped out during the past antlerless deer 
season. This is not the case. The only reason 
the deer were not seen along the snow 
banked highways last winter was that there 
was no food to be found there. However, in 
late March we had a good thawing period 
and naturally the snow along the roads was 
the first to melt. With plenty of snow back 
in the woods and the food along the roads 
available, many deer headed for the high- 
ways. So once again the road travelers are 
seeing deer, at times in sizeable groups, and 
are now convinced there is still a large num- 
ber of deer in this section—-Game Protector 
Stephen Kish, Moosic. 





JUNE 


Gerald Magee, of Betula, Norwich Town. 
ship, McKean County, whom I have known 
for over 40 years and who is perfectly re. 
liable, related to me the following story on 
Sunday, April 23rd: “On Wednesday I was 
standing in a well house on the Lasher Brook 
road when I heard a strange low and plead. 
ing or moaning noise below me in the tim. 
ber. I walked down a ways and there was a 
full grown bear pawing about the base of a 
large elm tree. It was making noises which 
I had never heard before. I watched her 
from 100 feet away. On glancing to the top 
of the tree I noticed two very small cubs 
peering from a hole 60 feet up. As the bear 
continued her ‘calling,’ the two cubs backed 
down the tree very slowly. They then seemed 
to work about the base of the tree. After 
ten minutes I called out ‘hello, bear,’ where- 
upon the old bear started up the tree taking 
her cubs behind her and on the way up 
glancing from right to left to her rear mak- 
ing sure that the cubs were following. All 
three bears entered the hole about 60 feet 
up.” 

On hearing the foregoing the writer and 
three friends went to the tree that after- 
noon. Magee had not walked to the base 
of the tree. We did so and saw where the 
bear had dragged the carcass of a dead deer 
more than 200 feet to the base of the tree, 
this being the purpose for which the bear 
was calling her cubs down the tree. The 
elm tree was approximately four feet in 
diameter at the base and the hole was cer- 
tainly 60 feet in the air. The bark on the 
tree was rough and aged and the bear mark- 
ings made in climbing the tree were very 
apparent. We dumped a bushel of corn at 
the base of the tree, figuring that perhaps 
the bears would return for the balance of 
the deer carcass if they were not then still 
in the tree—Game Commissioner Joseph P. 
Willson, Smethport. 


Late in March several hundred sea gulls 
could be observed about five miles inland 
from the Susquehanna River. They could be 
seen feeding on scraps discarded near In- 
stitution grounds, road houses, and the like. 
I cannot say whether this is unusual, but ! 
have never seen them so far inland before, 
nor have I seen them so numerous. Accord- 
ing to their actions, they were hard pressed 
for food—Game Protector Mark Motter, 
Harrisburg. 
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On March 31st I spotted an animal climb- 


ing an apple tree in an orchard near my 
home. Unable to recognize it at so great a 
distance, I decided to investigate. It was a 
woodchuck which had been flooded out of its 
home along the Nescopeck Creek and was 
apparently confused in its new surroundings. 
I was able to approach within two feet of it 
for a real close view. The animal did not 
show its usual fear of human beings.—Game 
Protector Sam McFarland, Drums. 


I had a very unusual experience last July 
while working along the boundary line of 
State Game Lands 28 near Hallton. Early 
in the day I had stopped at a blackberry 
patch on the Baughman Farm and was busy 
picking a few berries for future pies. While 
picking around a heavy growth of briars, I 
suddenly noticed the yellow and black mark- 
ings of a sizeable rattlesnake lying high up 
on the interlaced stems of the blackberries. 
It was indeed fortunate that he hadn’t struck 
me as I had been picking berries only a 
few inches from his head. The snake was 
nearly four feet above the ground and it 
was evident he intended to try and catch a 
songbird as these little fellows were very 
active gathering the ripened berries. Al- 
though quite familiar with rattlers, this was 
the first instance where I ever saw a rattler 
off the ground and it gave me quite a queer 
feeling to know for a certainty that the 
tattler does climb. There has been lots of 
controversy on the subject and even Audu- 
bon, the famous naturalist and artist, was 
criticized for painting a picture of a rattle- 
snake raiding a song bird nest high up on 
some bushes or low shrubs. Common sense 
tells us that the rattler is not ordinarily a 
climber, due to his thick, sluggish body, 
but no one need ever tell ‘me again that a 
rattler can’t climb—I know better—Game 
Protector Ted Carlson, Johnsonburg. 


GAME NEWS 


On March 28th, while patrolling for dogs 
running deer, I saw a Cooper’s Hawk kill a 
robin and carry it away. Due to several 
houses close by I could not shoot the hawk. 
After it struck the robin, the hawk dropped 
it and came back to pick it up. I was within 
10 feet of the robin when the hawk swooped 
down and gathered it up—Game Protector 
James Latimer, Forty Fort. 


Two Tioga boys, Richard Hatfield and 
Charles Birtch, were hunting owls near the 
Tioga cemetery when they saw what they 
thought was a raccoon in a large pine tree. 
After looking the animal over more closely, 
however, they realized it was a gray fox 
hiding in the crotch of a limb about 35 feet 
from the ground. They shot the fox which 
dropped to a lower limb and one of the boys 
started to climb the tree to retrieve it, when 
they discovered another fox on the limb 
where they shot the first one. This one was 
quickly killed too. The animals proved to be 
a pair of large grays with the female carrying 
four unborn young. While it is not unusual 
for gray foxes to climb low trees and fences, 
I never realized they were capable of climb- 
ing to such a height on an upright tree.— 
Game Protector James Osman, Tioga. 


On March 10th while stocking wild turkeys 
in my district and accompanied by Fish 
Warden Crobin, we noticed something that 
jumped out of the little water drainage ditch 
along the old country road where we were 
traveling. I stopped the truck and we jumped 
out to investigate. We immediately flushed a 
nice, plump woodcock. It seemed odd to us 
that these little migrants would have re- 
turned to the north at that time since it was 
very cold and the only ground that wasn’t 
frozen solid was in the drainage ditches — 
Game Protector Dean Lesnett, Huntingdon. 


Mr. Maurer, 2003 Market Street, Camp Hill 
saw a ringneck hen pheasant setting in a 
tree in his backyard recently. Upon ap- 
proaching the bird it made no effort to get 
away and he walked over and picked it up. 
It was blind in both eyes. He placed it in 
a box and called me. I took the bird to the 
State Lab at Summerdale and upon ex- 
amination, it was found that the bird was in 
all probability struck on the head by a 
passing car. There were hemorrhages in 
both eyes, which caused the blindness, and 
it would have died in a few hours. Ex- 
amination revealed that the bird was in 
perfect condition other than the head in- 
juries—Game Protector Clint Ganster, 
Marysville. 


On Sunday, March 26, a group of sports- 
men from the Central Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion of New Milford turned out in an earnest 
manner with cars, jeeps and tools to give 
some excellent assistance in transporting and 
erecting on various ponds and lakes in Sus- 
quehanna County a number of wood duck 
nesting boxes. These people like their duck 
hunting and are more than willing to try to 
improve it—Game Protector Howard Hoff- 
man, Susquehanna. 
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One day in March I was driving through a 
game lands road on State Game Lands 127 
immediately following a heavy snowfall. I 
had stopped the car to clean some of the 
snow off the grill when I noticed a rabbit 
come hopping out of the brush. He ran right 
down the road ahead of me. Having seen 
weasels in this spot before, I immediately 
pulled my shotgun out of the car and had no 
sooner loaded up than a weasel came out of 
the brush just ahead of the car and started 
down the road on the trail of the rabbit. 
This was a costly mistake for Mr. Weasel and 
his last one. My observation has been that 
nothing short of a load of shot will stop these 
killers when they are in pursuit of game.— 
Game Protector Victor Shaffer, Thornhurst. 


On March 25 I had a call to remove a rac- 
coon at Paradise Union Church. Upon my 
arrival, I found that a large den tree had 
been cut down. A raccoon was sitting on one 
of the branches and a nest of baby squirrels 
was huddled in the bow! of the stump. I had 
to remove the raccoon and squirrels because 
the men had to take the tree away. The 
squirrels were unable to shift for themselves 
so I took them home. We are feeding them 
with a doll bottle and they are doing very 
well. The squirrels will be released just as 
soon as they are able to shift alone—Game 
Protector Earl Gessaman, York. 
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PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH 


By HENRY KLONOWER 


Executive Director, Conservation Education Laboratory For Teachers, 


N EFFECTIVE conservation education 

program is dependent entirely upon an 
understanding corps of competent teachers 
in the schools of Pennsylvania. All the text- 
books, microscopes, maps, and other aids 
that make such teaching realistic are effec- 
tive only to the degree in which teachers 
understand the overall significance of the 
conservation program. 

The all-inclusive conservation program in- 
cludes not only the preservation of the ma- 
terial things people now enjoy, but also the 
intelligent use of mineral resources, farm 
lands, forest reservations and recreational 
facilities. 


Such understanding use and _ intelligent 
preservation of the material things develops 
from a pattern of human conduct which must 
be taught in the schools if the larger ob- 
jectives of the conservation program are to 
be realized. One generation may correct 
ruthless waste of mineral resources, or the 
needless destruction of timber land, or the 
pollution of streams that eliminate recre- 
ational’ opportunities. But the essential fact 
is that each succeeding generation must rec- 
ognize its responsibility for that which was 
accomplished by sacrifice of money, time, 
and effort of the far-visioned people of this 
generation which made all these good things 
possible. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


A conservation program must be _ based 
upon the character of the people. The 
teachers’ task is to inculcate such character 
traits that the moral obligations essential to 
an effective conservation program are a part 
of the pattern of the complete education of 
the child. The FIFTH CONSERVATION 
EDUCATION LABORATORY FOR TEACH- 
ERS is the continuing effort on the part of 
those who believe that conservation can be 
taught like any other subject in the cur- 
riculum. The Laboratery will have its fifth 
session at The Pennsylvania State College 
from July 5, 1950, to July 22, 1950, and July 
24, 1950, to August 11, 1950. For the past 
four years, generous groups have made schol- 
arships available to teachers in the public 
schools. Each teacher is specially selected 
because of his or her potential leadership. 

The teachers are first recommended by 
their local superintendent and then awarded 
a scholarship on the basis of geographical 
distribution and ability to use the experience 
effectively on his or her return to the class- 
room. The teachers spend their mornings 
and afternoons on field trips, with two all 
day trips planned for each week. Such phases 
of conservation education as mineral déposits, 
mineral utilization, topography, mining, 
stream use and pollution, forest management, 
reforestation, nursery practices, forest utili- 





Mrs. Mildred Sharron, second grade teacher in Harrisburg’s Cameron School, is shown here with 
some of her pupils who are being taught conservation through integration of the subject with 
other standard subjects in the curriculum. Mrs. Sharron attended the second session of the Con- 
servation Educational Laboratory in 1949 and has applied conservation to such subjects as clay 
modeling, posters, and nature study. 


zation, soil formation, soil quality, soil use. 
land utilization, wildlife management, plant 
succession, game refuges, pond and stream 
life, fish hatcheries, stream improvement, and 
community planning will be included. 


Evenings will be spent in examining visual 
aids and literature and in working under the 
supervision of consultants in elementary and 
secondary education. Teachers will thus ac- 
quire a background for understanding the 
conservation of natural resources and will 
formulate definite, detailed plans for bring- 
ing a knowledge of conservation practices 
into their classrooms—not as an additional 
subject to be taught, but as an enrichment 
of subjects already in the curriculum. 


The Laboratory is a full-time program 
of study. No other course in the summer 
sessions may be scheduled concurrently. 


Numerous organizations have cooperated 
in the establishment of the Pennsylvania Con- 
servation Education Laboratory for Teachers. 
These organizations, through a joint ad- 
visory committee of which Mrs. J. Charles 
Runk, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is chair- 
man, are cooperating with the College. Sup- 
port for the Laboratory has come from many 
Various State Departments in Har- 
risburg and commissions have contributed 
substantial funds for the support of the 
Laboratory. Women’s clubs and other lay 
organizations throughout the State have pro- 
vided scholarships for teachers. The Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association has 
been generous in providing opportunities for 
Corporations interested in con- 
servation have donated scholarships. All in 
all, there has been a keen interest mani- 
fested by all types of interest in the con- 
tinuing development of the Conservation 
Education Laboratory for Teachers. The 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA have been one of the most loyal sup- 
porters of the experiment and the people 
of Pennsylvania have reason to be grateful 
for the help which the Sportsmen's Clubs 
have given to this movement. . 


sources, 


teachers. 


The basic underlying principles of ©" 
servation must become the pattern of human 
conduct if the succeeding generations - 
to enjoy the heritage which is to be theirs 
and of which this generation is merely trustee. 
Intelligent spending on a well planned pro 
gram of conservation education is not “penny 
wise and pound foolish.” 
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VARMINTS ARE SPORT 


By ED SHEARER 


HE late spring rays of the sun have chased the chill of a linger- 

ing winter from our mountains and valleys. The urge to get 
out in the open can be denied no longer. Right along with those 
early birds—the trout fisherman and the robin—will be found that 
indefatigable but every increasing species, the “varmint shooter.” 
In fact the more hardy of this species never hibernates. The fact 
that 1 am now receiving more queries on varmint rifles indicates 
that a large number of recruits will take the field this year. 

What outfit is best and what will it cost are the two questions 
most often asked by the beginner. They are difficult questions to 
answer because of the wide variety of varmint rifles and ammuni- 
tion and the different requirements of the “varminteers.” Some 
want commercial ammunition at low cost; others don’t mind the 
expense. Then, too, some plan to reload in order to cut costs. But 
one and all they won’t be happy until they’re full fledged var- 
minteers. They don’t know what they’re letting themselves in for. 


Here is a case history of a varminteer I’ve seen many times. He 
starts‘on his chosen profession with a light 22 caliber of the garden 
variety. He soon finds that he runs out of luck at about 50 yards. 
So he shifts to a heavier match model and works up to near a 
100 yards. Now he wants those 150 shots, so the only thing to do 
is to mount a scope on the rifle. Then, after holding out on the 
wife, he gets the sight installed and promptly discovers his perfidy 
has been in vain. He can’t get much on what range he had. Old 
man trajectory has sneaked up and made a monkey of him. Finally 
he realizes he must have an outfit suited for the job, an outfit that 
will cost many greenbacks. 


It's a lamentable fact that the 22 caliber is a pretty sad sack in 
the role of a vermin rifle. Even with the high speed that its 
rainbow trajectory makes, hits at much over 100 yards are a gamble. 
Here is another drawback which is often overlooked. These low 
velocity 22 caliber bullets are likely to ricochet and go galivantin’ 
all over the lot. So in a farming country where most varmints 
hang out, the 22 caliber becomes a dangerous weapon to use. Then, 
too, it lacks killing power on anything sizeable. On ground hogs, 
for example, you have to hit them in the chest cavity or you will 
lose them. 


In writing of varmint rifles, this column will not go into the 
wildcat cartridges. Not that I don’t believe in them. Some of 
our best cartridges— namely, the 22 Hornet, 220 Swift and 250 
Roberts—started life as wildcats. Further, I believe that from the 
Wildcats will come factory rifles of the future that will give us 
Sure hitting ranges with adequate killing power, far in excess of 
anything we have today. The main reason that I'll skip them is 
that the average man doesn’t want to go to the trouble of reloading, 
getting expensive and scarce shells, bullets, etc., let alone the re- 
loading tools. 

We will stick strictly to over-the-counter stuff that Joe Jones 
tan get some fodder for without chasing the family out of the 


(Continued on Page 32) 


REGISTRATION 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


ESPITE the fact that enormous sums of money, vast amounts 

of time and energy have gone into the breeding and develop- 
ment of modern gun dogs, individuals continue to seek an old farm 
dog that knows his birds. They seem to think that at some time 
in the past dog men promised, once dogs were registered, each one 
of the generations to follow would be near perfection. That was 
not the case at all. It is extremely fortunate that sportsmen are 
realizing that present game conditions require the work of a 
more highly specialized dog and the best way to produce such 
dogs is by careful selective breeding. In order to join the move to 
improve hunting dogs it is very necessary to buy pedigreed dogs 
and register the pups of each litter. Thus careful records are kept 
and correct blood lines are mated to produce the best possible 
animals. 


All pedigreed dogs are not necessarily good dogs—not by the 
greatest stretch of the imagination. Even from the very best of 
breeding the percentage of superlative dogs will most likely be 
small. My most miserable failure in a bird dog came with one 
whose parents were of noble blood, yet I am certain that my 
chances are far safer with the pedigreeds than with a pup from 
the bitch, that loafs around the town diner, bred to someone’s 
something or other. 


Many of the great “naturals” of uncertain breeding may have 
had some fine blood on both sides and the owner is sure that good 
qualifications will be inherited by the pups. Yet it is extremely 
difficult to select a mate of assurance. Dog breeders have learned 
that there are certain dogs that possess the ability to pass along 
their fine qualities. Careful records permit the proper breeding to 
such dogs, while the unregistered dog may not be able to repro- 
duce his equal because he may have inherited his best from only 
one side. 


Suppose you have a dog that has proven his excellence. When 
he was a puppy you neglected to register him. Since several years 
have passed the papers cannot be located, but now you want to 
perpetuate his strain. As you select the bitch for your dog you 
find she is registered and the owner refuses to breed her to an 
unregistered dog. I have had it happen more than once, and with 
deep regret. 


When acquiring a puppy it is so easy to select one of good 
parentage and very simple to have him registered, and your 
chances are better that after he is trained and finished you will 
possess an animal of stamina, style, nose, brains and speed, while 
if you are content to select a pup of unknown parentage you may 
finish with a worthless mutt. 

It is a trifle selfish to depend on established kennels to improve 
breeds of hunting dogs. Every dog owner is obligated to himself 
and the sporting world to improve the breed of his choice. The 
help can be through careful selection of pedigreed pups, registration, 
and selective breeding. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Prevention of Hunting Mishaps 
Game Agencies’ Aim 


According to a Sporting Arms and Am- 
munition Manufacturers’ Institute report the 
percentage of fatal hunting mishaps in six of 
the nation’s largest game states has been 
cut by 50% in eight years. The Institute sur- 
vey includes the states of Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. , 

Despite an increase of more than one 
million licensed hunters in these states be- 
tween 1940-1948, fatalities decreased from 
6.4 per 100,000 hunters in 1940 to 3.2 in 1948. 
In the same period non-fatal “accidents” 
dropped from 30.5 to 21.8 per 100,000 hunters. 
The Institute believes the great reduction in 
percentage of those injured or killed by gun- 
fire in these states indicates the effectiveness 
of hunting safety campaigns. 

While encouraged by this, game adminis- 
trative agencies continue to seek new ways 
to overcome the causes of hunting casualties 
so that they may be reduced to an absolute 
minimum. In order to further study what 
causes some gunners to react as they do 
afield top level game representatives from 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and 
the Province of Ontario attended the first 
hunting accident clinic ever held, March 30- 
31, at a Michigan Conservation Commission 
lodge near Milford. 

It was the consensus that a uniform report 
should be devised and adopted to permit the 
collection of essential information that could 
be tabulated and studied on a nation-wide 
basis. Such a report form was prepared at 
the conference. The conferees felt that the 
cause for “accidents” must be known before 
a preventive remedy can be applied. Some 
states obtain their reports of hunting in- 
juries and fatalities from newspapers only as 
compared with Pennsylvania’s law which re- 
quires the reporting of every shooting mishap 
within 72 hours. 

Game authorities in this Commonwealth 
are confident that hunter casualties can be 
reduced. They will continue to seek every 
practical approach to this problem in an 
effort to make the sport of hunting in Penn- 
sylvania more safe for everyone. 


THE OWLS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
By ROBERT D. McDOWELL 


In previous issues of the PENNSYLVANIA 
GamE News (November 1938, January 1939, 
November 1940, February 1941, and April 
1941), Langenbach and the writer published 
the results of their stomach analyses of the 
various hawks and owls examined by them. 

Since the last article appeared, additional 
specimens have been received and their 
stomach contents analyzed by the same per- 
sons. It is the intent of this article to present 
the diet analyses of the various owls of 
Pennsylvania, exclusive of the Great Horned 


Owl. Included herein are the results of the 
previous study (PENNSYLVANIA GAME News, 
November 1938). 

In the tabulation below each individual of 
each prey species discovered among the 
stomach contents (except insects) is listed. 

An examination of these stomach analyses 
of the Long-eared Owl, Barred Owl, Short- 
eared Owl, Barn Owl, Screech Owl, and 
Saw-whet Owl would indicate that they de- 
serve the protection afforded them by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 




















Diet Chart of 144 Owls 
+} 3 + z * 
Sm ° ... & & a, } 
3 ~ ae oF 35 
300 = | &O AS) E 30 
S bh 4 | ° od 
8 o | * r- ee a) 
No. stomachs a v2 
analyzed | 78 31. | 8 | 5 1 
STOMACH CONTENTS 
Food No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
SS ere 134 (92.4) 22 (423) 5 (22.7) 11 (91.7) 15 (75.0) 
Shrews ..... 6 (41) 8 (154) 3 (13.6) 5 (25.0) 
Chipmunk .. 4 (7.7) 1 (46) 
Cottontail 
Rabbit .... 2 (3.8) 
EE ee ae so : am) @ (1.9) 
Moles ...... 3 (5.8) 
Unidentified 
Mammals . 1 (1.9) 
Passerine 
oS a 4 yy) 2 (3.8) 3 (136) 1 (8.3) 
Ruffed 
Grouse 2 (3.8) 
Screech 
CS ree 2 (3.8) 
Sparrow 
Hawk .... 1 (1.9) 
Unidentified 
Birds ..... 2 (38) 1 (46) 
eee 1 (46) 
Se 1 (4.6) 
eee (19) : ‘as; 
Crayfish ... 1 : d 
aie poe 1 (19) 5 (22.7) 1 (100.0) 
Total ..... 145 (99.9) 52 (99.7) 22 (100.2) 12 (100.0) 20 (1000) 1 (100.0) 
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1950 BEAVER TAKE LARGE 


In the 1950 Pennsylvania beaver season, 
February 15 to March 1, the harvest was 
2777. This year’s catch of these valuable fur- 
bearers was spread over 39 counties. Six 
counties were in the 200 class. The take is 
considered good, compared with other sea- 
sons in this Commonwealth. 


With the market price of beaver skins low 
this year, the interest in trapping in the past 
season was surprising to many. This year a 
“blanket” or 60 inch hide brought, at best, 
between $25.00 and $30.00. The average on all 
sizes was but $12.00 or $13.00. Just following 
World War II, the same pelts would have 
brought close to three times that much. 

Weather conditions played an important 
role in the results of the 1950 beaver season. 
In the northwestern part of the Common- 
wealth trappers got a pretty good deal, but 
those in the northeast were hampered by a 


| sleet storm at the beginning of the trapping 


period, later by “rotten” ice that made trap 
setting over water so risky many trappers 
discontinued their operations. 


County No. Beavers 
DOR cos shccsevacencsous 2 
PEMA cCicicidx teenies aise ta AS 1 
BES Siew nicwsau manne a ares 1 
EUR aia ss vaste adassuuneeeus 60 
EEN vcs c ceenesewamenimaneaen 6 
Nc caieasen ani Coe Saw 20 
SNA a ais ahs aaron aoe see a 31 
NN ee Oe errr 46 
re rer eae ae ere 2 
RNS dn ign ce cicharen wie ares net eine 38 
Nc saqraaiee dm oanis aa aes 29 
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NOTICE 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission will 


aN examination for taxidermist permits 
Te ednesday, June 7, 1950 at 10:00 a.m. in 
ety Building No. 1, State Capitol, 
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Monument to a Hunting Casualty 


On November 30, 1948, a young man named 
Harold F. Martin, whose residence was Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., set out on a deer hunt in Elk 
County. He was killed that day by a weapon 
in the hands of a careless hunter or by a 
stray bullet. 

On the first day of this month the Elk 
County Sportsmen’s Association installed a 
monument at Croyland, Elk County, on State 
Game Lands No. 44, commemorating the 
tragedy. Harold Martin’s widow and her 
little son were present at the ceremony. In 
making the dedication talk, M. E. Sherman, 
Division “E” Supervisor of the Game Com- 
mission’s Wildlife Conservation Division, 








Pennsylvania Fox Hunter Claims 
Record 


“Champion fox hunter of Pennsylvania” is 
the title Hervey Keller, retired Benton, Co- 
lumbia County, farmer might well claim. Over 
the past four years, during which records 
were kept, Mr. Keller together with several 
of his hunting pals has slain 351 foxes over 
Keller’s three fine hounds. All of these foxes 
were taken between August 20th and March 
31st, the lawful dog training season. Thus his 
actual legal hunting time was reduced to 
about 30 months for the 4 year period. During 
the small and big game hunting season he 
does very little fox hunting, if any, because 
of the many hunters ‘afield. 
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said: “As this happy hunter pursued his way 
through the forested region, absorbed in the 
hunt, perhaps his thoughts wandered to his 
wife and baby boy at home. . . . Without 
warning, a deadly missile, fired from the rifle 
of some hunter, struck Harold F. Martin and 
laid him low. He lay stark and cold until 
he was found by searchers. . . May we 
dedicate this monument to the memory of 
Harold F. Martin, whose fate was thus so 
tragically sealed.” 

Yes, and may hunters who read this or 
view the monument reflect on the tragic 
results that may follow the pursuit of wild 
game in God’s great out-of-doors when fire- 
arms are carelessly or negligently handled. 

















On March 3lst, Mr. Keller announced that 
he and his hunting companions had killed 
110 foxes, the highest score of any year in 
the four-year period. Of these 110 foxes, 
109 were grays and 1 was a red. These were 
all taken in the Counties of Columbia, Mon- 
tour, and Northumberland, most of them in 
Columbia County. 

Mr. Keller reports that since late in the 
war period he has noticed a decided decrease 
in the red fox population and an equally 
definite increase in gray foxes. For his own 
information, he examined eight females taken 
late last winter. The vixens were found to be 
carrying 50 young. 
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Delaware County Field and Stream 
Association 

The Delaware County Field and Stream 
Association recently held a Junior Field Day 
in which only Junior members participated. 
Fifty boys, ranging in age from eight to six- 
teen years, were divided into ten groups of 
five boys each. Ten senior members of the 
‘Association were in charge, one leader to 
each group. At 10 different points, covering 
the high power rifle range, small bore rifle 
range, pistol range, the traps, the skeet lay- 
out, plug casting court, fly casting court and 
three different points where fish, game and 
conservation could be discussed, a senior 
member (experienced in that particular phase 
of the outdoors, and assisted by the local 
Game Protector and local Fish Warden) was 
in charge to lecture and demonstrate to the 
boys. Fish laws and game laws were dis- 
cussed, nomenclature of guns and proper 
method of handling and shooting were shown, 
proper ways to fly and plug cast were demon- 
strated, feeding game and building feeding 
Stations in winter was explained, and at the 
discretion of the leader, most boys were 
permitted to shoot or cast, with emphasis on 
safety. 

Each leader carried a score card bearing 
the name of each boy and each contestant 
was scored for each event, for interest, par- 
ticipation, conduct, safety and knowledge. 
Each scoring item had a high rating of three 
and it was possible for a boy to be scored 15 
points each on the activities he took part in, 
or a total of 150 possible points for the day. 
Sophomores and juniors in high school were 
further screened at the end of the day and 
the two considered best by the judges earned 
a week’s trip to the Junior Conservation 
School to be held at State College this sum- 
mer. All expenses for the trip will be paid by 
the Association. Ten other boys, three in the 
group from 8 to 11 years, four from 12 to 14 
years, and three from 15 to 16 years will be 
entitled to a three-day trip to the Brother- 
hood of the Jungle Cock Campfire in Thur- 
mont, Md., (sponsored by the Outdoor 
Writer’s Association of America) and all ex- 
penses for these boys will be taken care of 
by the Delco group. Free lunches were also 
provided as part of the Field Day. 


Southern Federation of Coon Hunters 

Scheduled field trials conducted by the 
Southern Federation of Coon Hunters, 
headed by president George’ Wain, Hoovers- 
ville; vice-president Kenneth Berkebile, 
Hooversville; secretary Joseph Oravecz, Port- 
age; and treasurer Clyde Hess, Johnstown, 
for the summer are as follows: June 11, 
Somerset Pike; July 15, Portage; July 30, 
Wilmore; September 3, Defiance; and Sep- 
tember 24, Claysburg. 


Hellertown Sportsmen’s Association 
The Hellertown Sportsmen’s Association is 
planning an eight week course in rifle in- 
struction for their junior sportsmen. The club 
also will sponsor during the summer months 
instruction periods in plug and fly casting. 





JUNE 


Beaver Falls Sportsmen's Assn. To 
Hold Field Days, June 3d & 4th 


The Beaver Falls Sportsmen’s Association 
will hold their Annual Field Days Celebra. 
tion at Brady’s Run Park, Beaver County 
on June 3rd and 4th. 

This promises to be a gala affair and a 
large crowd is being arranged for by the 
Entertainment Committee under the direc. 
tion of Dr. F. L. Wertz, Director of Enter. 
tainment. 

Aside from expert shooting exhibition by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lind of the Winchester Arms 
Company, Pistol matches and expert casting 
has been arranged for. 

A cordial invitation is extended to mem- 
bers, families and friends of all Sportsmen 
Clubs in Western Pennsylvania. The public 
is also invited. 

A basket picnic will be held on Sunday 
June 4th. Exhibition shooting and matches 
will be held both days. Bring your families 
and friends and let’s all have a regular old 
fashioned picnic. 

Tedyuscung Sportsmen’s Association 

According to Frank Wenger, Chairman of 
the Publicity Committee, the Tedyuscung 
Sportsmen’s Association of Philadelphia de- 
sires to exchange their monthly club bulletin, 
“The Tomahawk,” with other clubs through- 
out the state. Organized late in 1946, this 
Association has made great strides. Among 
their accomplishments are listed the con- 
struction of one of the finest small bore rifle 
ranges in the state, sponsorship of a com- 
prehensive youth program,.and a stream 
improvement program. The club meets on 
the first Monday of each month and is cur- 
rently led by Edwin Walter, president; John 
Noble, vice-president; Erle Ehly, secretary; 
Dr. J. K. Leech, treasurer, and Stanley 
Regula, Financial Secretary. 





The Chester Springs Junior Fish and Game Association, shown here, is the only active junio 


organization in Chester County. The club was organized in 1948 and besides holding reé 
meetings, has engaged in many special activities such as firearms instruction, 
fly tying, field trips to conservation points of interest, and coon hunts which resulted 
The senior leader is Reginald Scheetz. 
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THE FISHERMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA—Ed- 
ited by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson and Francesca 
LaMonte. A companion volume to “The 
Hunter’s Encyclopedia.” Stackpole and Heck, 
Telegraph Press Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Price $12.50 

It required half a million words and 
hundreds of illustrations, but the editors of 
this encyclopedia have managed to gather 
between the cover boards of one book all 
the factual knowledge on fish and fishing 
that the angler or outdoor enthusiast could 
possibly desire. Planned to cover completely 
the fishes and fishing methods of North 
America, it does just that. The book covers 
both fresh and salt water game fish, fishing 
equipment and methods, crafts for fishing, 
fish management, where to fish, when and 
how to fish, and such miscellaneous subjects 
as fish predators, fly tying, rod making, fish- 
ing contests, fishing clothing, knots for nylon, 
and building a fisherman’s library. By no 
means the least commendable feature of this 
volume is the number and quality of its illus- 
trations. Most of the game fishes of North 
America appear in full color as do all of the 
well known flies, streamers and other baits 
used by the angler on our inland waters. 
Stoutly bound to withstand rough usage, this 
volume should be in every angler’s library. 





BOBWHITES ON THE RISE—Verne E. 
Davison. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. Price $3.75 

The bobwhite quail, America’s most popu- 
lar upland game bird, has been decreasing 
in numbers with alarming steadiness during 
the past two decades. Biologists have had 
little difficulty in finding the cause for this 
decline but have not been unanimous in their 
recommendations for checking it. Davison, 
a regional biologist with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, has made an intensive study of 
the bobwhite throughout most of its range 
and this new book summarizes his opinions 
resulting from long field experience and re- 
search. The hope for continued quail shoot- 
ing in the future, he feels, lies in the far- 
flung soil conservation movement. Farmers 
who want more quail on their land can 
have them by making a small investment and 
by following approved soil conservation prac- 
tices. All of the wildlife practices which he 
advocates are recommended as vigorously by 
agriculturists. This new book should be 
tead by all sportsmen and landowers inter- 
ested in perpetuating and increasing the bob- 
white. The quail hunter will find much 
Valuable new information which will help 
him understand the needs of his favorite 
game bird and which will tell him what he 
tan do to help preserve it. 





THE OUTDOOR GUIDE—Luis M. Hender- 
oon, Stackpole and Heck, Telegraph Press 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Price $4.50 


While this book will not tell you how to 
cook a wolf, it will tell you how to meet just 
about every other situation you will meet in 
eld, forest and shore. It will also give 

ections and recipes for good cooking and 
8eod eating under adverse conditions. This 
&xceedingly revealing new book will open 
NeW Opportunities of enjoyment for the out- 
‘or man or woman; boy or girl. It’s prac- 
eal guidance to the hiker, hunter, fisherman 
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or camper is inclusive and invaluable. From 
identifying animal tracks to foil cooking, 
the directions are detailed and explicit. By 
text and drawings the author-artist gives 
clear directions which the novice can follow 
in making outdoor equipment that reduces 
the cash outlay and the burden of the pack. 
From the toilet kit to the permanent camp 
the emphasis is on practicability and com- 
fort. Here are untried theories or intri- 
cate devices. The whole book is down to 
earth, from mouse track to bear dens; from 
safety pins to tent stakes. Topics created 
include what to wear and why; the outdoor 
home; ax, wood and fire; packs and packing; 
foods and cooking; knives; wilderness house- 
keeping; the canoe; tracks and dens; and 
first aid. The volume is i a real sense an 
eye-opener to greater understanding and 
enjoyment of the outdoors. 





OFFICIAL GUN BOOK—Charles R. Jacobs. 
Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 


A total of 154 models of rifles, shotguns 
and handguns are now being produced by 
American sporting arms manufacturers. The 
author presents them all in this new gun 
book, just off the press. Rifles lead the 
parade. There are 70 rifles of which 17 are 
high power models and 52 small bore 22’s. 
There are 51 shotguns in production with the 
slide action variety the leader with 17 models. 
In the handgun field, there are 19 revolvers 
and 14 pistols on the market. These figures 
are among hundreds of facts and features of 
interest to hunters and shooters in this 
volume. It is the latest of the popular Paul, 
Richmond hunting and fishing series. There 
are 178 large-size pages cramed with all the 
latest dope on ammunition, reloading, rifles, 
shotguns, handguns and shooting. The book 
contains articles by 15 nationally famous ex- 
perts. Made up in encyclopedic style with 
easy-reference page headings, OFFICIAL 
GUN BOOK is one of the most complete and 
up-to-date of gun books. 





RAISING GAME BIRDS IN CAPTIVITY— 
David B. Greenberg. D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, 
New York. Price $4.95 ; 
This new volume is probably the most 
complete and undoubtedly the most up-to- 


date book on the subject of artificial propa- 
gation of game birds. It is profusely illus- 
trated with many excellent photographs, 
nearly all of which illustrate techniques and 
construction methods covered in the text. 
There are many diagrams and sketches to 
show suggested propagation unit lay-outs 
and building details. The author covers all 
species of game birds, which it would be 
practical for the beginning game breeder to 
consider, with special emphasis on bobwhite, 
ringnecked pheasants, and waterfowl—the 
three easiest to raise and for which there is 
the largest market. Chukar partridge, Hun- 
garian partridge, and wild turkey, however, 
are covered in detail. There is a very com- 
plete section on artificial incubation, another 
on nutrition and feeding, and a third on the 
management of a game farm. Mr. Green- 
berg has operated his own experimental farm 
for many years and was a former professor 
of poultry husbandry at the New York 
School of Agriculture. His _ introduction 
shows that, unlike many advocates of ar- 
tificial propagation, he recognizes restocking 
as a tool of wildlife management rather than 
as an end in itself; in his introduction there 
is a strong plea for more and better habitat 
restoration work. 


THE FISHING AND HUNTING ANSWER 
BOOK—David M. Newell. Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., Garden City, New York. Price 
$2.45 

David M. Newell, former editor of FIELD 
AND STREAM and at present associate ed- 
itor of SPORTS AFIELD, is one of the most 
widely experienced sportsmen in North 
America. When such a man writes a book 
on hunting and fishing, it is bound to be 
well-written, well-organized, and authorita- 
tive. This volume contains the answers to 
over 3 million questions and includes nu- 
merous tips and kinks on hunting and fishing 
problems. For easy reference, the material 
has been grouped under six general head- 
ings: fishing, hunting, dogs, guns, the out- 
doors, and snakes. This book is _ based 
largely upon the author’s long experience 
on “The Fishing and Hunting Club of the 
Air” which Mr. Newell conducted and will 
answer many questions that perplex veteran 
sportsmen as well as beginners. 








Both young and old enj 


deer hunting in Pennsylvania. Shown here 
are Ben Houser, Jr., with a buck shot on December 9, 1949 and his grand- 
father, Harry Houser, of Tamaqua, with a doe killed on December 10. 


some time or other during the game. Or if 325,000 jockeys 
rode horses in a steeplechase in one day, or that many 
players took part in polo games in one day, what would 
have happened? How many accidents would occur among 
325,000 players in baseball games in one day? After all, 
hunting is not so dangerous as it may seem and a hunter 
on December 10 faced a chance of one out of 14,130 of 
being involved in a nonfatal accident. Surely that sounds 
safer than being one of 325,000 people riding in automo- 
biles any day. Statistics show that there are many days 
with fewer hunters in the woods when the chances of an 
accident are much greater, apparently because of a laxity 
in caution. 


Why do we have antlerless deer seasons? It takes ap- 
proximately two pounds of choice browse for each one 
hundred pounds of deer per day in order to maintain the 
proper body weight, the biologists tell us. If the 84,121 deer 
killed averaged eighty pounds each live weight, and that 
is the figure used in our annual game kill estimates, they 
would have consumed 134,593 pounds of food per day. If 
this herd of deer were still alive, it would require ap- 
proximately 15 million pounds or 7,469 tons of choice food 
to have kept them in good condition from December 11, 
1949 to April 1, 1950. Imagine the size of such a stock pile, 
if the buds and other foods were placed together? If these 
deer, or some of them, had to resort to what we might call 
“stuffing foods,” as they do in many sections, the total 
quantity of food would be higher. The food supply is just 
as important to a Pennsylvania deer as it is to people in 
concentration camps or war-torn countries. We cannot 
send CARE packages to the deer. Artificial feeding of 
deer is rather impractical, expensive and wasteful. We 
are everlasting working to produce more natural food for 





104 DEER A MINUTE—from Page 3 


the deer in their true environment, but you cannot drain 
a lake by using a bucket as long as it is raining; there. 
fore, harvesting surplus deer is a management problem, 
to be measured on the basis of food supply. 

Can there be such a thing as unbalanced sexes in the 
deer herd? Ordinarily nature produces an even number 
of males and females among our deer. The records show 
that since 1915 the deer kill is almost evenly divided be- 
tween the legal antlered and the antlerless deer, but if 
there had been no antlerless deer seasons, and does con- 
tinuously protected since 1915, can you imagine our situa- 
tion today? The farmer saves his prize bulls for breeding 
purposes, but in deer hunting a man tries to kill the prize 
bucks for the trophy. The tabulation of the kill on De. 
cember 10 shows a total of 15,328 male antlerless deer and 
68,793 does. 


Please do not forget problems now confronting many 
farmers due to the large herds of deer that have developed 
an appetite for choice food in the form of beans, alfalfa, 
clover, buckwheat, corn, potatoes, etc., instead of the lean 
picking that laurel leaves and twigs furnish. When food 
becomes scarce in the big or deep woods, the deer are 
attracted to the farms and cultivated fields. 


The records show that degr were killed for crop damage 
in Pennsylvania during the past three years as follows: 


Year: Number of deer: 
1946 1967 
1947 1644 
1948 1541 


The killing of antlered deer alone year after year will not 
give the farmers relief from the depredations of too many 
deer. 


For the benefit of those farmers and vegetable growers 
who are having trouble with the deer, it is well to say 
that there are some deer repellants that are effective. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has de- 
veloped a deer repellant known as “Goodrite Zip.” It is 
mixed with water to make a spray, and soapy water should 
be used to avoid having it washed off by rains. If this 
product cannot be secured locally through a feed store, 
hardware store, or other distributor, it can be purchased 
from the company. It can be used on practically all kinds 
of plants excepting lettuce or similar vegetables where 
the leaves are eaten. 

There is another deer repellant known as “Acme Toxo” 
made by the Progressive Biological Company, 181 Colum- 
bia Street, Cohoes, N. Y. More information concerning 
this repellant can be secured from the manufacturer. 
Mothballs, gum asafetida, and similar loud-smelling agents 
are also effective at times and in certain locations. § . 
another repellant more recently disovered is Diamond “L 
Deer Repellant, manufactured by Harry N. Leckenby 
Company, 1634—15th Avenue, West Seattle, Washington. 
This is also a spray, and good results are being sec 
from it on experiments that have been conducted in New 
Jersey. The writer has no connection with any of the 
companies manufacturing commercial deer repellants an 
they are mentioned only as a matter of information. 


Do all rural or city deer hunters, farmers, orchardists, 
and others advocate the same action to solve the deer 
problem? Well! not quite the same. The speeches al 
correspondence regarding this problem alone would 
many volumes. But it would be almost like someone | 
said about reading the dictionary, “It is very interesting, 
but it treats on so many different subjects.” Hardly tw? 
recommendations or suggestions are alike. Some hunters 
dream of the deer that they would like to kill when next 
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year's season comes along, and they cuss the Game Com- 
mission if the deer aren’t as thick as hair on a dog where 
they go hunting. 


Some hunters see only buck hunting, and cannot imagine 
how a deer herd could possibly become unbalanced by 
killing the big trophy animals only year after year. Some 
of these folks post “NO DOE - HUNTING” signs when there 
is an antlerless deer season. Some farmers don’t want a 
single wild deer in the county where they live. Some folks 
advocate a law to prevent the signers of petitions to abro- 
gate an antlerless deer season from hunting anywhere in 
open territory. Some sportsmen recommend deer hunting 
from sunrise to sunset. Some want antlerless deer hunt- 
ing two days a week out of a two-week deer season, and 
so it goes. Someone has said, “He who knows only his 
side of the case knows little of that.”” Wouldn’t it be won- 
derful if all deer hunters would take a look at the other 
fellow’s side of the picture? 


Many of the people who think they have the answer to 
this important and vexing problem are like a boy who 
peeps through a knot-hole in a high board fence to watch 
a baseball game. They get only a long-distance view of 
the game and aren’t contributing to the sport in the same 
way as the folks on the grandstand who can see every play 
and really know what is going on. 

Some counties are reported as having hardly any deer 
within their borders since the 1949 deer season. Potter 
and Cameron Counties report excessive deer damage since 
the antlerless deer season. May I quote from the NEWS- 
LETTER of the Game Commission released on February 
13, 1950, regarding a meeting at Coudersport on Febru- 
ary 3 of representative farmers, other property owners, 
Commission officials, legislators and leading sportsmen, as 
follows: 


“Numerous farmers and property owners cited sizeable 
losses—some of them borne for years—in grains, clover, 
potatoes, strawberries, fruit trees, and evergreens. Nearly 
all of the complainants asked only that the herd be reduced 
and controlled, expressing opposition to any thought of 
its extermination. Several stated that they, too, enjoyed 
hunting, and welcomed the right type of deer hunter to 
Potter County. A delegation of farmers from Cameron 
County, present at the meeting, offered to join forces with 
their Potter County neighbors to help find the answer to 
the deer damage problem. 


“At this orderly protest meeting, fairness and restraint 
tuled. Long-suffering people asked only that they be re- 
lieved of unnecessary, frequently considerable, financial 
loss by deer. There was little indication that the law pro- 
tecting deer that menace Potter County farmers’ livelihood 
would be broken if their demands were not met. Those 
present seemed confident that when representatives of 
all concerned joined in discussing the common problem 
aworkable solution would be found. What a lesson this 
meeting would have been to those who talk against the 
American Way.’ Here was exemplified ‘democracy at 
work’!” 

Have there been any highway accidents in which deer 
ave been involved since the season closed on December 
lth? Approximately 50 deer were killed by automobiles 
and trucks on the highways in different parts of Penn- 
Sylvania between December 10 and 31, 1949. One person 
Writes that this is because there are too many automobiles 
in'the State. That answer will hardly satisfy the folks 
Whose cars have been damaged by hitting deer. 

The worst accident was the one in Mercer County where 

¢ Superintendent of Schools of Sharon hit a button buck 
seven miles south of Mercer on December 29. His car was 


badly wrecked; he was hospitalized for eleven days; lost 
a full month’s work; his jaw was fractured in two places, 
and his face required thirty to thirty-five stitches; his 
glasses were broken and his clothing soaked with blood. 
This was the second deer hit by this man’s car this past 
fall. Well, you would think that if this man never sees 
another deer it will be too soon. Yet, many people insist 
that we should have a deer population in farming country 
and just outside of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

In another Game Protector’s District five deer were 
killed on the highways during the last three weeks of De- 
cember; in another officer’s district seven deer were killed 
in like manner during the same period; another officer 
reports six deer killed, while another protector reports ten 
deer killed on the same highway in his district. 

Let us go from the highways to the farms. Again, let 
us scan the reports from the Game Protectors in various 
parts of the State. They show that farmers report having 
seen from 12 to 40 deer grazing on their fields in a single 
evening since the 1949 deer season closed. All the farmers 
and truck growers throughout the State who have suffered 
crop damage should certainly receive consideration in 
any effort that is made to control the deer herd. 


In many sections the deer undoubtedly are recovering 
nicely from previous antlerless deer seasons and the herd 
is not too large—from the standpoint of the deer hunter. 
In some of these areas the food supply is not too large 
either, because of the growth of the forests and the re- 
sultant scarcity of natural food. There is no use trying to 
build up the deer herd in these counties, only to have 
starvation and crop damage enter the picture and new 
Potter County conditions created. When forest conditions 
change for the better, deer should be given the chance 
and will increase again in these Counties. 

Some folks place doe deer in almost the same category 
as the “sacred cows” of India, and do not want any of them 
killed. Others do not want to have any deer at all. Some- 
where between these two extremes lies the proper answer 
for the proper balancing of the herd, protection to farm 
crops, and the restoration of good deer range. We are all 
hoping, I am sure, that the field officers’ reports and the 
sentiment among the sportsmen and the farmers will be 
so completely crystallized, the Commission will be able to 
decide this $64.00 question for the best interests of all. 


And, now, let us relax—quit counting deer—fall asleep, 
and may the dawn of a new tomorrow bring new thoughts 
into our minds that will provide the answer to one of the 
biggest and most controversial wildlife conservation prob- 
lems of the first half of the Twentieth Century in Penn- 
sylvania. 


This fine buck was bagged by 17-year-old Harold Rosenberger of Way- 
nesboro during the last deer season. The youth was hunting near Chim- 
ney Rocks in the South Mountains. The spread is 22 inches and the 
height of the highest point from the head is 18 inches. 
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Solomon. Should he destroy the mink? So 
far everything had progressed smoothly; the 
mink unaware of the close proximity of a 
right juicy meal, while the grouse, even if 
she was aware of the presence of a whole 
family of her arch enemy, had apparently 
decided to sit it out. Sickles wisely chose to 
let nature take its course. And, as we know, 
he never had reasons to regret his choice. 
However, nature is not always as benevolent. 

On a hammocky island somewhat higher 
than the surrounding marshland near the 
Bullistown peninsula, is located the short 
limbless stub of a half rotted beech. Sur- 
mounting the squarely broken top of the 
squat trunk is the nest of a bald eagle, a 
great stack made annually larger by the 
addition of new building material. 

In a dozen years the pair of eagles using 
the nest not only increased its bulk to top- 
heavy proportions, but also succeeded in 
hatching and rearing an even two dozen 
offspring. 

On this particular day the male was at 
his usual lookout high atop a dead maple 
tree stranded in shallow water some two 
hundred yards from the eyrie. His mate 
was on the nest brooding two recently hatched 
eaglets. 


After a vigil of some fifteen minutes the 
male regally mounted into the air and be- 
gan spiralling swiftly into the blue. When 
he had ascended so high as to appear no 
larger than a robin, the bird set its wings 
and began a swift glide toward the south; 
the thin scream of the windstream as it 
swiftly rushed through the taut flight feathers 
seemed to intensify rather than to disturb the 
soundless spaces through which he sped. 


At the end of the aerial toboggan run 
somewhere near the open water just north 
of the Blair Bridge road, the eagle swooped 
suddenly downward and hit the water with 
a resounding splash. Even before the smother 
of spray which momentarily enveloped him 
had subsided, the feathered flier was up and 
away, the great wings beating slowly but 
powerfully. Gripped in the scimitar-like 
talons was a four-pound carp which it pre- 
sumably spied floating dead when at the 
zenith of his climb. At a speed much greater 
than the thrust of the laboriously flailing 
pinions the bird headed straight for its 
eyrie more than two miles away. 


As the male approached the nest, the 
brooding mother’s eyes narrowed in antici- 
pation of the meal for both her offspring and 
herself. When the partly decomposed fish 
was dumped into the nest she seized it at 
once and began tearing it into bits small 
enough for the ungainly eaglets to handle. 
In the meanwhile, the youngsters uttered 
eager little cries resembling low raspy 
whistles. 

And thus the day passed for three Pyma- 
tuning families whose home life we have 
but briefly glimpsed. 

In the Pymatuning it is not unusual to 
walk through large unbroken tracts of 
larches or other conifers and find scattered 
through them huge gnarled apple and pear 
trees, survivors on abandoned farmlands now 
a part of the vast swamp comprising much 
of the refuge area. 

The coniferous stands are made up of trees 
hardly more than a score of years old while 
the apparently alien fruit trees are patri- 
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SONG OF THE SWAMP—from Page 5 


archs that were originally set out as young 
trees by the early farmers settling on the 
rich muck lands of the region. 


On the southern edge of the Bullistown 
plantation there stands aloof and alone, an 
ancient apple tree. And although it is hollow 
all the way down to its base, it still sends 
out a thin canopy of leaves and a scattering 
of blossoms. Those who know of it some- 
times visit the spot in the early fall to gather 
some of its peculiarly shaped fruits, the 
tasty sheepnose apple, a favorite of bygone 
days. 

Up where a large branch joined the 
whorled trunk of the old tree there was a 
hole, and the few telltale hairs clinging to its 
edge indicated that it was the entrance to a 
raccoon’s cosy den. The current tenant of 
this extraordinary den was an extraordinary 
*coon, a well-seasoned veteran versed in the 
ways of both man and nature. On several 
occasions she had outwitted the reputedly 
canny dogs of “Crutches” Johns, one of the 
best ‘coon hunters in all Crawford county. 
Crutches has long maintained this reputation 
despite the fact that he possesses but one leg, 
following his dogs with the aid of the ad- 
jencts giving him his name. Notwithstanding 
his loss (it cannot be called a handicap), 
Crutches is an expert climber, he himself 
modestly attributing his amazing agility to 
the fact that there is one less leg to haul up 
after him. 

While the guileless young moon still 
lingered with the silvery beauty of Fricke’s 
Woods, the raccoon bestirred herself. One 
by one she touched the four youngsters 
snuggling at her side, and they retaliated in 
turn with drowsy little squeals of content- 
ment. After a final lick or two she scampered 
upward to her doorway where she paused to 
reconnoiter. 

The spring chorus of the frogs was already 
in full voice, the ear-splitting peeps of the 
little hylas or spring-peepers as well as the 
pipings of the even more diminutive cricket- 
frogs all but drowning out the clamorous 
clucks of the wood frogs. When the shrill 
chorus ceased momentarily as it did from 
time to time, the low guttural croaks of the 
pickerel frog sort of punctuated the welcome 
lull. To the ’coon these voices of the am- 
phibian clan betokened food in abundance. 


For one so portly the raccoon negotiated 
the tree trunk with considerable agility and 
no little grace. On the ground she paused 
for another look while her sensitive muzzle 
sampled the night air. After assuring her- 
self that the coast was clear she slowly 
walked to the edge of a nearby pool and 
flattened her plump body at the water’s 
margin. As could be expected, the frog 
chorus in her immediate vicinity ceased at 
once, the little musicians having ducked to 
safety even at her silent approach. 


The memories of most wild creatures are 
notoriously short and the frogs are no ex- 
ception. In less than ten-minutes they were 
again lustily singing, their little bodies 
swollen like that of a pouter pigeon. 

Just as the patiently waiting ‘coon had 
about decided to settle for one of the smaller 
species, a fine, plump leopard frog noisily 
splashed within reach. Like a flash one of 


the ‘coon’s hand-like paws shot out and 
tossed the frog on the ground behind her, In 
another instant she was upon it and termin. 
ated its brief struggles with a bite through 
the spine. 

The raccoon did not at once eat her meal. 
Instead, she carried it to the water and 
thoroughly washed it, laving it of every 
particle of clinging debris and soil before 
she deigned to sink her fine white teeth into 
it. 

After finishing her meal the ’coon ambled 
off in the direction of the peninsula, follow- 
ing a roundabout route by way of an old 
tote road skirting the western edge of the 
dump. At a point on the road the spring rains 
had opened up a narrow break which con- 
nected a series of small roadside ponds with 
the refuge lake. On this particular night a 
steady line of carp were migrating from the 
lake to the ponds, the big fish fighting their 
way through a flow of water so scanty as 
to hardly reach to their pectoral fins. But, 
by dint of patience and Herculean efforts 
they managed it. 

When the ‘coon came to the break she 
paused for a moment as if to study the situ- 
ation, the line of fish seemingly only arousing 
her curiosity. After satisfying this well- 
developed trait of her tribe, a graceful leap 
carried her to the other side and she was on 
her way, disdaining to give even so much as 
a backward glance. She was heading for that 
part of the lake where experience had taught 
her to look for crayfish. More than anything 
else she craved a mess of the _ succulent 
crustaceans. 

As the ‘coon skirted the pine wood and 
was about to pass into the growth of leafless 
hardwoods and alders and thence to the edge 
of the softly lapping lake, she was stopped 
dead in her tracks by the smell that suddenly 
smote her nostrils. So tantalizing and close 
was the familiar and yet, elusive odor thai 
it prompted her to spring blindly in its direc- 
tion. With a soft, muffled crunch both of her 
outspread front feet landed full on the nest of 
grouse eggs. After completing their destruc- 
tion she daintly licked the sticky mess from 
her black paws and went on about her 
business. 

Since it was still too early for the few 
crayfish found living in the Pymatuning 
have moved inshore, the raccoon found the 
hunting very unsatisfactory. After foraging 
for a time among the rocks and downtimber 
in the shallows, she gave it up as a futile 
job. And, besides, her ample stomach now 
craved something more _ substantial than 
either crayfish or frogs. 

The raccoon was not selected as our most 
intelligent native wild animal for nothing. 
Coupled with this intelligence is an unusual 
amount of natural sagaciousness and Te 
sourcefulness. Summarily, one seldom meets 
up with a poorly fed ’coon. 

A ’coon seldom preys on anything belong: 
ing to man, but when the prey consists © 
big, foolish, white birds literally festooning 
the fences, trees and other suitable roost 
located as many of them were, some distance 
from the farmhouse, then, it’s another story: 
Accordingly, the raccoon’s memory revé 
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to former forays on the white Holland flocks 
of the Steele farm. She at once headed for the 
place, running as silently and as lightly as a 
tuft of thistledown. Curiously, her tracks 
showed that she ran on her toes and not 
flatfootedly as she does when walking lei- 


surely. 

Presently, a furtive shadow could be seen 
moving along the snake fence on the western 
boundary of the Steele place. In a matter of 
minutes the ‘coon had reached the first out- 
posts of the turkey clan, a trio roosting some 
distance from the main flocks. One of the 
three birds awakened by a suspicious sound 
tried to peer into the shadows below him. 
As he stretched his neck he uttered an 
enquiring quit. 

In the meanwhile, the ’coon had agilely 
climbed to the topmost fence paling and 
sprang even before the young tom had 
fnished giving his outcry. It was the last 
conscious sound uttered by that bird. The 
raccoon’s aim was unerring, the sharp teeth 
meeting at the base of the skull. The pair fell 
to the ground, a smother of thrashing feathers 
all but obliterating a whirling brown body. 
Ina moment it was over and the ’coon be- 
gan at once to feed on the plump, quivering 
breast while the two more fortunate sur- 
vivors, still clinging to their roost, stupidly 
looked on. 

After feasting to repletion, dispensing com- 
pletely with the instinctive niceties of her 
clan, the ‘coon took a short cut for the home 
tree. The trip across the field and thence 
through Fricke’s Woods was uneventful. At 
a point in the circuituous route along the 
bay shore the animal suddenly stopped and 
lifted her sharp muzzle. Chance had caused 
her to cross an air current heavy with the 
sent of the brooding goose. The raccoon 
instinctively crouched, her eyes narrowed. 


As she turned in the direction from whence 
came the tempting odor, she at once spied 
the silent gander nervously swimming about 
ina small circle. The bird had not seen the 
coon, but with that uncanny sense of per- 
ception possessed by all of the wild kindred 
he seemingly knew that danger was im- 
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minent. He uttered a soft but insistent warn- 
ing to his mate. The goose already aware of 
the nearness of some deadly peril, nestled 
closer to her treasures as she drew back her 
head in an attitude of defense. She was a 
dauntless fighter and would exact a dear 
price from any transgressor. 


However, the well-fed ’coon was in no 
mood to tackle anything as formidible as a 
pair of nesting geese. She presently rose to 
her full height and once again headed for 
the den tree. 


By the time the ’coon had reached her 
buttressed home, dawn had broken, the 
eastern sky suffused with saffron shading 
into the soft, young blue of early morn 
Plainly visible, silhouetted against the re- 
splendent sky was the nest of the eagles. 
Far above it in the deepening blue could be 
seen the male bird as he circled majestically 
already foraging for his hungry young. 


Suddenly the great bird swept into a glide 
as he spied something of interest in the bay 
just off the Bullistown peninsula. Coming 
from the heart of the pines could be heard 
the ventriloquial drumming of a male grouse, 
oblivious of the tragedy that had befallen 
the eggs. And even had he known, his phil- 
andering heart would have felt not the 
slightest remorse. 


The raccoon finally slipped into the nest 
hole where she proceeded to make herself 
comfortable amid the anticipatory clamour of 
her hungry young. Nothing delighted her so 
much as the small, mousy sounds made by 
her family. 


Outside, the swamp music had suddenly 
its somber, tragic nocturnes re- 
placed by the lilting but no less tragic ca- 


dences of the daylight hours. It was a fitting 


changed; 


accompaniment to the feverish pace of rev- 


elers in the sunlight—live today for we 


know not what the night may bring. 
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MAKING OF A GAME PROTECTOR 
from Page 11 


get into the western part of the Dis- 
trict will I stop at the game lands and 
see the foreman in charge of the bull- 
dozing operations about something im- 
portant. I saw him but it was after 
seven by the time we got all those 
cottontails in good cover. 


Believe it or not, nothing happened 
the rest of the evening and I finished 
my reports and hit the hay early. With 
a big sigh, I slid in between the warm 
covers and popped out like a light. 
Well, it was about one-thirty when the 
telephone rang, angrily it always seems 
to me, and when my wife mumbled 
sleepily as I replaced the receiver, I 
said some motorist just stopped at the 
all night coffee house and said he saw 
somebody spotlighting deer down the 
road about five miles or so. While I 
felt under the bed for my shoes and 
struggled into my shirt and pants, I 
kept thinking that even if the job is 
a little rough at times, I couldn’t be 
doing it for a better purpose than pro- 
tecting our wildlife. Sometimes I’d like 
to know when one day officially ends 
and the other begins, I mean for a 
Game Protector? 


Sportsmen’s View 


The Pennsylvania State Fish and Game 
Protective Association, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
organized in 1882. Recently the Association 
enjoyed its sixty-fourth annual dinner. 


On the back of the program, under the 
heading “Our Outdoor Heritage,” banquet 
guests read this: “God lent us the earth for 
our lives. The forests and the waters belong 
as much to those who come after us as to us. 
We have no right, by anything we may do 
or neglect to do, to deprive them of the 
benefits which are within our power to pre- 
serve.” 
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GUNSTOCK CHECKING—from Page 17 


another groove. On reaching their full depth 
these lines converge into a pleasing convex 
border that can be cut slightly deeper than 
the checking in order to hide the runovers. 

All that remains is to brush out the dust 
and rub in a small quantity of linseed oil with 
a brush. These applications should be re- 
peated every few days until a light coat of 
oil is built up on the wood. 

The checking on the stock is done in the 
same manner as the forearm, but the curve of 
a pistol grip can cause no end of anguish, 
so play it smart and choose a shotgun or 
some other arm with a gently curving pistol 
grip for your first experiment. After you've 
become a bit more proficient you can tackle 
that close-gripped rifle, but not now. 


Due to the utter impossibility of making 
the grooves on one side of a pistol grip 
match those on the other side a small un- 
checked strip is always allowed to separate 


the panels at the top and underside of the 
grip. Incidentally, don’t get too reckless on 
the inside of the pistol grip curve, for you 
are working in end grain here and the 
diamonds are easily chewed up if the tool 
gets out of alignment, particularly in soft 
wood. 

Finish the panel with linseed oil as you 
did on the forearm and the whole job is 
finished. Now, wasn’t that fun? So what 
if your fingers are numb and your eyes burn 
and your nerves are shot? That’s beside the 
point. The gun looks swell, doesn’t it? 
You’re durn tootin! And I'll bet after you 
get a good night’s sleep and chain-smoke a 
pack of cigarettes you'll feel like buying 
another un-checked gun just so you'll have 
something to work on. And in case you 


do, fig. 3 will give your some ideas for new 
checking designs . 
rut, you know. 


. no use getting in a 
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FACTS ABOUT YOUR GAME 
COMMISSION—from Page 14 


it follows that approximately one million 
dollars of the current revenue must not be 
used during the fiscal year in which it js 
collected; therefore, it must be on hand at 
the beginning of the next fiscal year. 


Use of Part of Game Fund Restricteg 


While the Game Commission by law is 
given adequate authority relative to the 
expenditure of the Game Fund to finance its 
activities, the entire fund is not available for 
its general use. A law passed by the 1949 
General Assembly restricts the use of $1.25 
from each Resident Hunter’s License fee for 
improving and maintaining natural wildlife 
habitat that is available for public hunting: 
the purchase, maintenance, operation, rental 
and storage of equipment used in this work; 
the purchase, distribution, planting, cultivat- 
ing and harvesting of game foods; the pur- 
chase, trapping and distribution of any game, 
as well as providing protection to the prop- 
erty of Farm-Game Cooperators. The law is 
somewhat technical as to what the $1.25 must 
be used for, but the foregoing gives a high- 
light picture. 


No Authority to Borrow Money 


With the enactment of the Hunter’s License 
Law, and the establishment of the Game 
Fund in 1913 to finance the game conserva- 
tion program, it followed that the Commis- 
sion did not and does not now have authority 
to borrow money for any purpose at any 
time, regardless of whatever emergency may 
arise. Being placed in such position, it can 
readily be understood why the finances must 
always be on a sound and conservative basis, 
so as to preclude the need for borrowing, and 
to finance its activities on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. 


Conservation Education 


Realizing the need to enlist the cooperation 
and help of others to promote the overall 
conservation program, years ago the Com- 
mission very wisely laid the foundation for 
its present far-reaching conservation educa- 
tion program. Today it not only trains stu- 
dents to become game protectors and game 
propagators at the Ross Leffler School of 
Conservation and provides refresher courses 
for its employes to keep abreast of develop- 
ments, but it contributes or assists worthy 
conservation groups and programs such as: 

(a) Conservation Education Laboratory 
for Teachers 

(b) Junior Conservation Camp 

(c) Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia 

(d) Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 

(e) University of Pittsburgh, Forensic 
League 

(f) Conservation Education Exhibit 
Hershey Zoo 

In addition to its official publication, the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME News, primarily a co? 
servation education medium, it also publishes 
bulletins, leaflets, etc., to meet the growing 
demand for conservation material. Part ° 
the Game Fund is used for this work, but 
money spent judiciously for conservait 
education can be expected to pay big 
lasting dividends. 
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Wildlife Research lieved that few organizations, if any, receive program. However, a small portion of the 
Research is recognized in all fields of en- 25 much for each dollar expended as does the funds are used to assist in financing research 
jeavor today. The need for it in game con- Game Commission. A strong statement in- studies. 
n | servation is no exception. The Game Com- deed, but supported by the following con- What happens to the Pittman-Robertson 
e | mission is constantly searching for more tributory factors: funds received in the form of reimburse- 
is | effective and more economical methods to (a) The many safeguards thrown around’ ments may be of concern to sportsmen. These 
at | carry on its wildlife program. Therefore, part the funds. funds are deposited in the Game Fund in the 
of the Game Fund is allocated to perform (b) The ability, sincerity and interest of State Treasury with the revenue derived 
many research studies, and for cooperating the persons appointed to the Commission. from all other sources and immediately be- 
with others in research work. Human prog- (c) The class of personnel employed by come available for general budgetary pur- 
is ress has been the result of research. Money ws Goneatesion and the wnemel interes PO ™- 
e spent for research not only sheds light on displayed by its employes, as well as the Summary 
ts answers to the many wildlife problems, but fact that the employes work many more : F : 
, rmits the Commission to operate scienti- hours thon woskevs in mest tens of en- With this background of the operations of 
19 fically with facts rather than haphazardly on deavor. These facts are attested to by the Commission, it can readily be seen that 
% a hit-and-miss basis. people who know the employes of the it has long since passed from the horse-and- 
or Commission. buggy days and it is today a big enterprise 
fe Funds Used ae Ang the Benefit of with many ramifications and perplexing 
g; aed Pittman-Robertson Funds problems. Raising and protecting a satisfac- 
al A study of the affairs of the Commission In an effort to advance the cause of con- tory wildlife crop each year, managing it to 
k; shows that since the war a sincere effort 1S servation in Pennsylvania the Commission provide seed for a future crop, providing food 
t- made to utilize the funds as early as possible has and will continue to take advantage of and cover, hatching and raising chicks, and 
r- after receipt for the benefit of the wildlife all the Federal Funds made available under doing the multitude of things that are essen- 
, program, consistent with their judicious use the provisions of the Pittman-Robertson Act. tial to an effective statewide and well- 
p- _—_ and lasting effects. This policy results in the These funds are collected by the Federal balanced wildlife program, requires a well- 
is earliest possible benefits from the funds that Government through an excise tax on arms. trained organization working in the most 
ist | become available. As is generally known, and ammunition and distributed among the _ effective and businesslike manner. An essen- 
h- | during the war it was both impracticable and various states on the basis of the number of _ tial to accomplishing these things is adequate 
uneconomical for the Commission to use all hunters’ licenses sold and the area of the funds. Therefore, the budgeting of funds and 
the funds currently that became available. State. The Federal Government requires the financing the work requires extreme care and 
As manpower and the necessary equipment state to first perform and finance the work best business judgment because the Commis- 
se . and materials became available after the war, under a project approved by the U. S. Fish sion has no power to borrow any funds for 
ne the accumulated surplus was used. and Wildlife Service. As the work progresses any purpose at any time. The wise expendi- 
a- : . or is completed in a satisfactory manner, the’ ture of the funds of the Commonwealth for 
is- Value Received From Funds Invested proper Government agency is notified and the benefit of wildlife conservation and re- 
ty Any attempt to discuss the operations of 75% of the cost of the approved work is paid storation is a public trust that can only be 
ny the Commission should at least answer the to the State as a reimbursement. In Penn- _ realized through the adoption of good busi- 
ay question, “Does the Commission obtain value  sylvania, practically all the Pittman-Robert- ness methods, and controlled by sound 
an received from the funds it spends?” It is be- son funds are absorbed in the food and cover administration. 
ist 
is, 
nd 
go 
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a!’ QUIDOOR KIDS—from Page 15 
for 
‘a- 
of | that somewhere, out of his sight, was a doe deer nervously deed, the papers are always publishing stories of deer 
of | waiting to see if her little one escaped the children that that wander into towns or are shot by hunters while ap- 


ses  ‘tehad seen coming toward her long before they reached 
p- _ the laurel. 


hy But Jane was not one to give up easily. Even after Billy 

: | explained that the fawn was not lost and that its mother 
ry | Was nearby, Jane insisted, 

‘I know, Billy, but we would take good care of him. 

We could feed him from a bottle until he learned to eat.” 


proaching for a handout. Black bears, once they are 
tamed, almost never become wild again. As a result, when 
they are released, they raid campsites, invite themselves 
to picnics and chase women and children through the 
woods in hopes of getting something to eat from the lunch 


boxes. 


The great American habit of playing mama and papa to 


la- : : little lost woods creatures is a real headache to wildlife 
Alth - : 

tion aa = ete ——— oo. —— agents throughout the country. The well-meaning public 

ae seein Mcmecies dk, eauiig Wl. aeuk, Meal oom never seems to realize fully that junior is not lost and that 

sie F afact oe a 8 y they will do him and everyone concerned a great favor if 


they will let those woods babies be. 

Well, Billy and Jane were just children after all, and 
they could not resist the temptation to spend a little while 
playing with this lovely fawn. Once it knew that the 
children had discovered it, it tried to run away on those 
weak, spindley legs. The children caught it and listened 
laughingly as the little one bleated like a new-born lamb. 

They carried him back to his bed under the laurel, and 
when they left the woods, he was still there, scared to 
death, but safe where his mother would find him and take 
good care of him. 


at. Oh, sure,” he replied, “he would be cute for a little 
while, but I wonder how mom would like it if we had an 
he = Mimal as big as a calf and maybe with a whole rack of 
m-  0rns on its head running around in her flower garden.” 
hes | “Say, that’s right,” Jane agreed, “I guess he wouldn’t 
Ing So cute after he grew up, would he?” 
at Another important point that the children did not realize 
ion | WaS that a wild animal, such as a deer, bear, raccoon and 
nid  ‘“e like, do not return to the wild easily after they have 
n domesticated from the time they were babies. In- 
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REGISTRATION—from Page 21 


A great pleasure of association with men who love gun dogs is 
the pride of ownership of fine field performers. It is a thrilling 
experience to listen to reports of field ability, beauty, style, spirit, 
affection and all the other qualifications of a gunner’s “dog of all 
dogs.” It is not complete unless his pride also includes famous 
names of his family for generations. 

Men whose dogs participate in the fields trials waste no time 
whatever with a dog “without papers.” Registration of the young 
ones is as important as the dog itself and the most careless one 
would never neglect it. 

Another great asset to one who registers eligible pups is monetary 
value. Try to sell the young of cold-blooded parents and it will 
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be rare to get more than ten dollars each, while a great many yj] 
be given away free. Registered puppies of valuable lineage may, 
and quite often do, bring hundreds of dollars each. It can be big 
business. The show dog group are always very careful to register 
their dogs. 

The American Kennel Club of New York is the oldest organiza. 
tion with which to register a dog, and they accept all breeds ‘of 
dogs. Gun dog men use the Field Dog Stud Book at Chicago, 
which is a part of The American Field. 


The cost of registering a dog is very small, and the rewards of 
the small amount of time and money are very great indeed. 





VARMINTS ARE SPORT—#from Page 21 


kitchen for a night’s reloading. Of course, you can reload any 
shell and some of them are near the ideal. 

Our qualifications for a vermin rifle are as follows: A range of 
200 yards which covers 90% of all shooting; a group size of not 
more than 3% inches at 200 yards; and a trajectory of not more 
than 4 inches. Anything that cannot come within these limits is 
' distinctly not to be considered a vermin rifle. So let’s take a 
look at some of the favorites and see how they stack up. 


First, let’s take that popular little 22 Hornet. When in the 
Forest Service, this was my standby for varmints up to and in- 
cluding bobcats. I had several—a 23D Savage with a 4-power scope 
and a Sedgely which was very good. The one I liked best was a 
model 19 Savage with a heavy 28 inch barrel. This gun would 
shoot right along with the model 70 Winchester. On a still day 
they would do 2% to 3 inch groups with a 124 power Fecker scope 
at 200 yards. The thin jackets would go to pieces on impact and 
the light report made it ideal in farming country. The factory 
cartridge was a bit rough on small game but I had a reduced load 
that worked out fine. I usually sighted in with a scope so that 
the point of impact was about 2 inches high at 100 yards. Then 
I was right on at 170 yards and about 3 inches low at 200 yards. 
Let me rise in meeting at this point and state that a crow or a 
groundhog is a right far target. The guy who can take them at 
this range with any degree of regularity sits up at the head of 
the class. Anyone buying a Hornet doesn’t need to fret about out- 
growing it in a hurry. 

Ballistics are as follows: Velocity—2650 feet at muzzle; 2080 feet 
at 100 yards; 1600 feet at 200 yards. Muzzle energy—700 pounds. 
Trajectory—.8 inches at 100 yards; 4 inches at 200 yards. Wind de- 
flection with a 5 mile crosswind—1.5 inches at 100 yards; 7 inches 
at 200 yards. Main defect is some wind sensitivity at over 100 
yards. Not quite a 200 yard gun but in the heavier models such 
as model 70 Winchester it comes close without too much guessing. 
Price of shells runs 8% cents per explosion. Present crop of 
rifles are Winchester at $109.50; Stevens and Savage light weight 
models in the $40 class; and a lighter weight Winchester model 
at $54.95. 

The next on the list is the 218 Bee, made only in the Winchester 
model 43. It has a little more velocity than the Hornet—2860 feet 
against 2650 feet with the same weight bullet. It’s a better hand- 
loading proposition than the Hornet and due to the fact that no 
heavy rifle is made for it, it gives the nod to the Hornet. Wind 
deflection is a little better than the Hornet but not much. 


The new 222 Remington makes a bid for probably the best straight 
varmint cartridge in the commercial field. Ill not even except my 
favorite 220 Swift when the cost of a first class outfit is considered. 
Here is a top flight rifle that can be had with a satisfactory scope 
sight for $102. While that ain’t hay, nevertheless, it’s quite a cut 
below comparable varmint outfits. While I’ve not fired this rifle 
myself, it was thoroughly tried out in the field as well as in the 
laboratory. Here are some reliable figures: Muzzle velocity—3200 
feet at 100 yards; 2660 feet at 200 yards; and at 300 yards it is still 
going 1750 feet per second. Even more interesting is the mid- 


range trajectories—.5 inch at 100 yards; 2.5 inches at 200 yards: 
and 7 inches at 300 yards. Muzzle energy runs 1135 pounds. Rem- 
ington says nothing about group size but some unofficial group 
firing showed 1% inches at 100 yards with a run o’ mill factory 
rifle. This can be pruned down considerably with the gun prop- 
erly tuned up. Remington figures show a wind deflection of 8 
inches at 100 yards, 1.5 inches at 200 yards, and 3.6 inches at 300 
yards. Price of rifle—$74.95 with ammo at 10 cents per shot. 


Now we come to that class of varmint rifles which takes in the 
“woods loafer” who uses one gun and generally is a reloader. He 
not only uses it on varmint but on deer and black bear as well. 
In short he is a one-gun man. These individuals are usually fine 
woodsmen as well as deadly marksmen. 


The 220 Swift is one of the most remarkable of our present day 
rifles. There has been a lot of controversy as to its ability as a deer 
rifle. All that I will say at this time is that one standing in my 
gun cabinet has this performance to date: 10 shots—10 deer at all 
ranges up to 326 paces. But its real mission is to reach out and 
smack undesirable citizens of our outdoors when they think they 
are safe. It’s a dead sure 250 yard gun with even money at 300 yards 
if you do your part. A glance at the ballistics tells the story. Muzzle 
velocity—4140 feet. Energy—1825 pounds. Now look at the tra- 
jectory. Midway, at 200 yards—1.5 inches; 3.5 inches at 300 yards. 
Wind deflection with a 5 miles cross wind—.5 inches at 100 yards; 
2.5 inches at 200 yards; and 6.3 inches at 300 yards. Accuracy runs 
close to minute of angle with a good rifle and good conditions. 
Defects are: short barrel life (about 2000 rounds); hard to re- 
load, requiring considerable experimentation to get good reduced 
loads. Best accuracy is with full power loads. There is some 
trouble with shell necks stretching. Cost of rifle (model 70 Win- 
chester) $109.50 with shells at 13 cents each. 








The cartridge nearest the ideal for the one gun woods loafer in 
the east is the 257 Roberts. This cartridge was developed as 4 


long range varmint exterminator. It’s the reloader’s dream, handling 
a wide variety of loads from squibs to poison on deer and black 
bear. Ballistics runs as follows: 87 grain bullet . . . muzzle ve- 
locity 3220 feet—2770 feet at 100 yards . . . muzzle energy 2005 
pounds . . . mid-range trajectory—.5 inches at 100 yards, 2.5 inches 
at 200 yards, 6 inches at 300 yards. Accuracy runs 1% inches at 
100 yards or better in some rifles. Rifles are Winchester at $109.50, 
Remington 721-A at $74.95. Shells cost about 15 cents apiece. 
The 250 Savage is also a hot little number with about the same 
ballistics and accuracy of the 257 Roberts. The drawbacks lie in its 
not being made with a bolt action which introduces reloading 
troubles as well as not so fine an accuracy. or! 
Scopes are a must for this type shooting and should be a miml- 


mum of 4 power. Prices of satisfactory scopes range from $27.50 


for a Weaver J-4 to over a $100 for the higher powers. . 

This column is intended only as a guide for the beginner and is 
not a complete survey of the field. There are several good com- 
binations that space does not permit us to discuss. Now, let's all 
go—but be careful what you shoot at. That “varmint” might be 
me! 
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EHIND THE COVER 


For many persons, crow hunting is little more than a 
thrilling sport. For Pennsylvania Game Protectors shoot- 
ing and controlling “Old Corvus” is a real necessity if 
certain areas in Pennsylvania are to produce reasonable 
numbers of wild game and song Lirds. 


Particularly in June, when crows are nesting and the 
three to seven fledglings are cawing “hunger,” crow 
control takes on added significance. In its widespread 
and continual search for food at this time of year, the 
crow is at his blackest. The feeding on the eggs and 
young of game birds, the molesting of poultry and live- 
stock, and the raiding of fields of tender corn all over- 
balance the big bird’s few beneficial habits. 


Crow hunting for men like District Game Protector 
George Kepp'er, Meadville—shown on this month’s cover 
—has become a science. He has learned, like most real 
crow hunters, that the whole wide outdoors harbors no 
smarter trickster than “Blacky,” the crow. No other bird 
is so unpredictable in his approach, so difficult to trick 
into gun range, or so deceptive in flight. Although his 
top speed rarely exceeds 40 miles per hour, the crow can 


dive, zoom, sideslip, and even turn a backward somer- | 
sault—if his life depends on it. 


Thus, crow hunting requires the utmost skill. First, 
the successful crow hunter must have an intimate knowl 
edge of the bird’s habits—where, when, and how to find” 
concentrations of crows. Secondly, the ability to call or” 
decoy the smart birds into gun range is an absolute neces- 
sity. And, finally, crow hunting requires the highest skill 
in handling a gun—in bringing down one of the trickiest © 
aerial targets in all nature. 


Game Protector Keppler is a master at all three skills. 7 
He not only expertly deploys his pet “crow lure”—a great 
horned owl called “Open-The-Door Richard”—but also ~ 
can make his call talk the crow language. This month 
he and many other guardians of wildlite—Commissien — 
employes, sportsmen, and farms—will be afield reducing — 
Pennsylvania’s over-abundance of the “black devils of © 
the skies.” 


CROW HUNTING PROVIDES YEAR ’ROUND 
SPORT AND IS GOOD FOR WILDLIFE 





